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URING the war it has been impossible to go wrong in 
buying a separator and those who have installed new 
machines in this period will have no post-war regrets. The 
De Laval “Air-Tight” and ‘“World’s Standard” remain the 
cleanest-skimming, most economical separators obtainable. 


It is well to keep this fact in mind in considering future 


buying. - For it is traditional in the separator field that every 
important improvement has originated with De Laval. 


Future “Air-Tight” machines will, of course, utilize more 
non-corrosive metals as it becomes possible to discard war-time 
substitutes. But by virtue of its patented design and depend- 
able construction, the “Air-Tight” Separator of the past will 


continue in the future to produce more and better cream at 
lower cost. 


Catalog available on request. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York,6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 


DELAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 

















MOVE MORE MATERIALS 
FASTER EASIER SAFER 
HERE IS HOW! 


“ORT” SPEED ROLLERS 


Manufactured especially for the Dairy Industry. Handles 
Cases containing % pint—1 pint—1 quart bottles. One man 
can easily move a stack of 8 empty cases or 4 to 6 full 
quart cases. 


All steel construction, electrically welded throughout. 4 
sealed ball bearings. Dust and water proof. Extra wide 
treads will roll over ruts and broken floors. Highly maneuver- 
able. Self balancing. Light weight. 


PRICES 


Model M-4 with Rack 
Rubber tires add $5.00 per Roller 


“ORT” SPEED-BOY 
ALL STEEL TRUCK 


@ Rubber Tires — 
Roller Bearings, de- 
signed for efficiency 
“ORT” ALL STEEL PLATFORM on the job. 
TRUCKS Bette fr eee 
etter balance 


Built like a battleship, its steel deck will always remain ff lightens the load— 
smooth and free from splinters. Rounded corners will 
not injure merchandise. Full length rear axle, with 
removable wheels, for easier rolling and longer life. 
Electrically welded into one solid unit. \ Pressed steel con- 


reduces fatigue — 
saves man-hours. 


Available in 3 sizes with steel wheels, rubber wheels struction makes 
plain bearings, or rubber wheels roller bearings. Prices them practically 
ranging from $26.60 to $44.30. Write for further details. \F unbreakable. 


LIST PRICE.... $19.30 


NS SY q 
For a full line of Ortmayer products WRITE FOR CATALOG A-44 


ORTMAYER SPECIALTY COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HAND TRUCKS, PLATFORM TRUCKS, DRUM CRADLES, DOLLIES, WHEELS 
1130 BEDFORD AVENUE NEvins 8-8659 BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 






























The ECONOTAINER is available in quarts, pints, tall 
V2 pints, squat 12 pints and 3 quarts. In Standard 
Finishes, 51 mm. and less. 


“ECONOTAINER” FACTS 


The new Liberty Square Milk Bottle 
represents greater economy in raw ma- 
terials, crates, cases, freight, storage 
space, shipping space, and refrigerator 
space (dairy, truck, store and consumer) 
than any other style bottle. (Saves 42% 
to 66% in storage space.) Maximum 
plant and handling economies. Adapt- 
able to small closures. Available with 
Lustro Color Labels only. 


Where plant personnel, facilities and adjustment of equipment present a minimum of difficulties, 
we urge adoption of ECONOTAINER, the Square Milk Bottle. ~ 


SINCE... 9 


HAVE 
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MILK BOTTLES 
RECEIVED 


THE PUBLIC’S 
FAVORITE 


SEER SENT 
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Seeks End of Subsidies 


Administration Officials Launch Consideration of Post-war Shift of Hidden 


Food Costs to Consumers—Program Set in Motion by Secretary Anderson 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Following 
WV up a program announced during 
a New York City address in mid- 
July, Secretary of Agriculture Clniton P. 
Anderson has got under way a series of 
conferences with interested government 
officials toward the development of pre- 
liminary plans for the eventual elimina- 
tion of government subsidies on food- 
stuffs. Objective of the proposed pro- 
gram, which had been characterized by 
Secretary Anderson as an important post- 
war project, called for the shifting of 
$1,500,000,000 in the cost of foods away 
from the Treasury and on to the pocket- 
books of the consumers of the country. 


Chief on the list are subsidies wnich 
have been established during the war 
years in the “hold-the-line” program to 
avoid rising consuming prices on im- 
portant food items and serve as a spur 
to the output of farm products. Adso 
involved in the projected arrangement 
are the so-called “roll-back” subsidies 
which were put in effect during 1943 
as a part of the movement to reduce 
consumer prices on certain foods—im- 
portantly including butter—by 10 per 
cent. 


Advances in the ceiling prices of those 
food items affected by the revised pro- 
gram in order to replace present sub- 
sidies are a part of the project, which 
has been publicly characterized by Sec- 
retary Anderson: as a “must” in his list 
of objectives to be put in effect as soon 
as conditions permit, either during the 
closing chapters of the present Pacific 
war effort or during the post-war period. 


To Involve Some Wage Rise 


Informed observers close to the Secre- 
tary have let it be known that he con- 
siders some increase in industrial wages 
as a concomitant arrangement which 
could be put in effect with the elimination 
of subsidies without the development of 
any serious inflationary threat. 


It is certain that strong opposition to 
the throwing overboard of the subsidy 


program will develop, stemming not 
alone from unionized labor leaders but 
other elements as well. However, Sec- 
retary Anderson has stated he is con- 
vinced that this is a job which must be 
done and that the time to do it is when 
“demand is good and the price is strong.” 
2 
Pointing out clearly the exact degree 
to which concealed portions of the 
country’s food bill on certain important 
items is paid out by the federal Treas- 
ury, Harold M. Stanley of Skaneateles, 
New York, president of the American 
Dairy Association of New York, Inc., 
among many others, has pointed out the 
cost to the government of food subsi- 
dies in certain directions in the dairy 
industry alone. “The government is sub- 
sidizing,” said Mr. Stanley, “the house- 
wife’s milk bill to the extent of 2c per 
quart and her butter bill to the extent of 
17c per pound”. 


Dairy Farmers Face Problem 


Speaking over a recent General Elec- 
tric Farm Forum here, Mr. Stanley said 
“when subsidies are eventually lifted then 
we dairy farmers face another problem— 
getting the right and fair price. Not only 
must we do something to share a ready 
and waiting demand for our record milk 
production when supplies become ample 
again, but we must carry on a campaign 
of public understanding so that all 
America knows about this temporary and 
artificial price situation, and will be will- 
ing when the subsidies come off to buy 
our milk at a figure that will give us a 
fair return”. 


From farm leaders, both independent 
and associative, throughout the country 
have almost universally been on record 
as in strong opposition to the govern- 
ment’s imposition of subsidies paid to 
the producer for the benefit of the con- 
sumer on key agricultural products. 


Outcome Watched With Interest 


It has long been felt that a far sounder 
plan would be to remove the “concealed” 
Federal treasury payments which go into 


the consumers’ food bill, and allow the 
prices of leading dairy products and other 
items to move up to a level which could 
well be supported by expanded civilian 
food budgets under the unprecedented 
national income which the war operation 
has produced. 


Outcome of Secretary Anderson's ef- 
forts to jettison Federal subsidies on food- 
stuffs will be followed wtih the closest 
interest by the dairy industry, and many 
other elements in our agricultural econ- 
omy as well as consumer groups and 
unionized labor. Special impetus is ex- 
pected to be given to this drive when 
Congress reconvenes after the summer re- 
cess, and during the period when the 
Pacific war is entering its final stages. 

Pace Named Chairman 


Following up the Congressional inves- 
tigation of the entire foodstuffs situation, 
Representative Stephen Pace of Georgia 
has been named to the chairmanship of 
the House Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Food Shortages. He will succeed 
former Representative Clinton P. Ander- 
son who, since July Ist, has been serving 
as Secretary of Agriculture. Represen- 
tative William Stigler, Oklahoma Demo- 
crat, has been named to fill the existing 
vacancy on the Committee. 

Upon formally assuming the chairman- 
ship, Mr. Pace issued a statement in 
which he pledged continued vigilance 
over the nation’s food supply. No hear- 
ings are scheduled at this time, the chair- 
man said, but continued studies, contacts 
and conferences will be carried on so that 
the committee may be kept constantly 
informed on the food situation throughout 
the country. 

Objectives Outlined 


Mr. Pace said also that the future pol- 
icy of the committee would be governed 
by the following objectives: 

1. To cooperate with and support 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his ef- 
forts to put into effect the recommenda- 
tions heretofore made by the committee. 








2. To secure better cooperation and 
coordination among the several agencies 
exercising authority in the production, 
processing and distribution of food. 


3. To secure increased, abundant pro- 
duction of those commodities now in 
short supply. 

4. To investigate and expose black 
market operations and recommend ways 
of combating the practice. 

5. To investigate all cases of waste, 
spoilage and excess purchases by the dif- 
ferent agencies and to submit suggestions 
for the prevention of such practices. 

6. To seek to eliminate those orders, 

rules and regulations which tend to dis- 
courage production, retard distribution 
and limit supply. 
7. To try to secure adoption of the 
principle that the armed forces have the 
first claim on our food supplies, that the 
next claim rightfully belongs to the Amer- 
ican people, and that their needs should 
be met before any shipments to foreign 
countries are made, except such as are 
absolutely necessary to meet the call of 
humanity. 
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NO FEED WHEAT SUBSIDY 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson announced 
July 28 that, while a feed-wheat sub- 
sidy program had been under considera- 
tion, no such program will be instituted 
at the present time. Principal reasons 
are that the growing season for corn and 
other feed grains is not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit an accurate appraisal 
now of next winter’s feed supply and 
requirements, and that large export re- 
quirements for wheat for immediate use 
as food may make it inadvisable to 
encourage the use of additional wheat 
for feed by means of subsidies. 

It was pointed out, however, that there 
are no restrictions on the use of wheat 
for feed, and that wheat may be pur- 
chased for feed wherever adequate sup- 
plies of other grains are not available. 
Attention was also called to the availabil- 
ity of the large crop of high quality oats 
now being harvested. 
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CINCINNATI ADMINISTRATOR 





The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the appointment of 
Charles J. Reif as acting market admin- 
istrator of Order 65 regulating handling 
of milk in the Cincinnati, Ohio, market- 
ing area. The appointment became effec- 
tive July 23, 1945. Mr. Reif has been 
associated with the administration of 
milk Order 65, and with the Mediation 
Agreement and Order 22 which pre- 
ceded Order 65. He held the position 
of acting market administrator under 
Order 22 and was market administrator 
under the Mediation Agreement. 
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Butter Points Reduced 


OPA Drops Ration Value to 16 and 
U.S.D.A. Lowers August Set-Aside 
to a 20 Per Cent Level 


Chief recent news in the butter situa- 
tion was the announcement from Wash- 
ington August 1 that the August set-aside 
percentage on creamery butter, originally 
dropped to 30, had been cut further to 
20. “Reduction is made possible,” said 
the U. S. D. of A. statement, “by the fact 
that production during July ran some- 
what higher than expected and it now 
appears likely August production will 
also be slightly higher than originally 
estimated for that month. 

“In addition, military requirements will 
take less domestically-produced butter 
due to the fact that Army has arranged 
to purchase some butter in Denmark for 
use in feeding our troops in Europe. 
Under new set-aside quota for August, 
approximately 100 million pounds ot 
creamery butter will be available for 
civilians.” 

The War Department, in a separate 
statement, estimated that purchases from 
Denmark would release 26,000,000 
pounds of butter in the United States in 
the next nine months, and 17,000,000 
pounds of Cheddar cheese in eleven 
months. 

No Further Point Cut 


However, Chester D. Bowles, Price 
Administrator, also announced that no 
further reduction in point value of butter 
is anticipated at this time in view of 
recent point reduction from 24 to 16. 

No decision has been reached with re- 
gard to set aside quota for September. 

This move had been expected for some 
little time. How much more butter will 
be freed for civilian outlets this month 
cannot yet be clearly gauged, since it will 
depend so largely on the trend of August 
production. Recent rate of seasonal in- 
crease has been rising somewhat, a 
tendency which now should be intensi- 
fied. 

Meanwhile, the market situation in 
New York holds extremely firm on a pric- 
ing basis, though the movement in dis- 
tributing channels is variable. Overall 
demand has definitely expanded at the 
reduced ration point level but the degree 
of the increase has been most irregular. 


Prices Hold Very Firm 

Except in special channels no butter 
is obtainable on the open market at the 
first wholesalers’ mark-up. Unsatisfied 
bids at that level have been posted on 
the New York Mercantile Exchange call. 
Street trading is almost all at the maxi- 
mum margin permitted jobbers except, 
as before stated, for some special business 
to regular customers. Some jobbing out- 
lets are acutely short-supplied. 





Decision to reduce the August ear- 
marked percentage is generally hailed by 
the trade as sound. It should produce 
enough butter in commercial channels 
effectively to curb wide-scale black mar- 


ket operations. 
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FEARS BOSTON SHORTAGE 


A New York milk price of 16c per 
hundredweight more than the Boston 
market level threatens “an acute shortage 
of milk in Boston this fall,” Dr. H. P. 
Young, Boston representative of the 
Maine Dairymen’s Association, stated 
recently. 

Dr. Young conferred with W. E. 
Mosher, president of the Maine Dairy- 
men’s Association, and association of- 
ficials. He planned later meetings with 
co-operative associations in Boston before 
going to Washington to discuss the situa- 
tion with U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials. 

He said he would urge an early public 
hearing on amendments to the Federal 
order governing the Boston milk price. 


Following up the same move, Dr. E. 
H. Bancroft, president of New England 
Dairies, on August 12, called a meeting 
of dairy interest representatives at the 
office of Samuel W. Tator, Federal Ad- 
ministrator of the Boston milk marketing 
area. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY REPORT 





In his semi-annual report made August 
2 to the Board of Directors of National 
Dairy Products Corporation, L. A. Van 
Bomel, president, announced sales for 
the first six months of $310,000,000 this 
year as compared with $291,000,000 last 
year. Of this increase, $11,000,000 was 
in civilian sales. 

He also reported that earnings for the 
first six months of 1945 were $6,977,276 
as compared to $6,485,474 for the cor- 
responding period in 1944. Net profit 
after taxes is the equivalent of $1.11 per 
share compared with $1.03 per share for 
the first half of 1944. 

The quarterly dividend of 35 cents per 
share was declared payable September 10 
to stockholders of record August 20. 





BUYS MILK BUSINESS 





Kennebunkport, Me.—Downing & Nor- 
man of North Kennebunkport have an- 
nounced the purchase of the milk busi- 
ness of James McCabe of this community. 
Mr. McCabe has been supplying milk 
in Kennebunkport for about fifty years. 
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CONTRACT AWARDED 





Sheboygan, Wis.—Verifine Dairy Prod- 
ucts Co. is reported to have awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of a $75,000 
addition to its dairy products plant. 
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Dairy Achievements in Britain 


N A RECENT RADIO ADDRESS over 

the British Broadcasting Corporation’s 

network and published in full on other 
pages of the “Review,” J. L. Davies, as- 
sistant general manager of England’s Milk 
Marketing Board, pointedly reveals the 
remarkable achievements of the dairy in- 
dustry in Britain under a_ wartime 
economy. 


Speaking of what has been accomplish- 
ed in the field of production Mr. Davies 
said, “Our farmers produced more milk 
in this sixth winter of war than they have 
ever done in the history of this country. 
The figures for last December show a 
total output of 100,000,000 gallons for 
the United Kingdom compared with 
83,000,000 for December, 1941, an in- 
crease of 17,000,000 gallons, or 20 per 
cent.” 


In regard to British pre-war consump- 
tion of milk as compared to that during 
wartime, Mr. Davies made the following 
statement: ‘Our per capita consumption 
of liquid milk pre-war was about .145 
pints per head per day. In 1944 we esti- 
mated that our consumption per head 
had reached rather more than .6 pints 
per day in spite of restrictions.” 


From these figures it must be admitted 
that remarkable results have been achiev- 
ed by an Allied Nation’s dairy industry 
seriously handicapped by insufficient 
manpower, feed and equipment. Total 
milk production in Britain was expanded 
not by increasing the cow population, but 
more importantly by increasing the milk 
flow per cow. 


Not satisfied with the already expanded 
per capita consumption of milk, British 
authorities aim to raise nutritional stan- 
dards still further by reaching a per 
capita consumption level of .75 pints of 
milk per day. 


What Britain has accomplished during 
the war both in the realms of production 
and consumption is deserving of much 
praise and commendation. The country’s 
aims for the future are equally laudatory. 


A Sound Objective 


NNOUNCED intention of Secre- 
A tary of Agriculture Clinton P. 

Anderson to throw overboard con- 
sumer subsidies on foodstuffs at the 
earliest practicable moment is being 
hailed enthusiastically by those who long 
have regarded the entire principle, when 
thus applied, as both unsound and dan- 
gerous. Pointing out how difficult it is 
to get rid of subsidies once they have 
become established, the new Cabinet 
member nevertheless voiced his deter- 
mination to accomplish the task and is 
calling for widespread backing for the 
movement from other Administration 
officials, the Congress and the public at 
large. 

Consumer subsidies are nothing more 
than a sham, trebly absurd when applied 
at a time that has seen the country build 
the largest national income in its history 
and that has found more people better 
able to stand an increased food budget 
than ever before. And one of the most 
insidious effects of these hidden food 
costs is their failure to be properly 
understood by the public at large, and 
the tremendous consumer resistance to 
natural food price rises which they 
generate. 

There is no sound reason why the 
Federal Treasury should bear 2c of the 
per quart cost of fluid milk and 17c of 
the per pound price of butter, to name 
but two important items. But Secretary 
Anderson will need every ounce of sup- 
port he can get to abolish the policy. 

Fscuela Agricola Panamericana 


AST YEAR near Tegucigalpa, the 
| capital of Honduras, in Central 

America, there was formally opened 
the $750,000 Escuela Agricola Pan- 
americana, the School of Pan American 
Agriculture. This school is now function- 
ing for the benefit of promising young 
farmers of the Central Americas, who in 
the future will be trained to expand both 
the production and consumption of di- 
versified agricultural products. 


Included in the school’s broad curricu- 


lum are excellent facilities for training 
in scientific dairying and processing dairy 
products. Experimental work and re- 
search are being carried forward to im- 
prove the prevailing cattle by infusing 
blood from imported high producing an- 
imals, thereby increasing production per 
cow. 

That there is a great need in the Mid- 
dle Americas for such an agricultural 
school is confirmed by investigators from 
this country who found in their surveys 
that much of that region is highly suit- 
able for dairying, especially so on the 
plateau where the temperature is mod- 
erate throughout the year, with a good 
water supply and lush, natural pastures. 


The same investigators reported a dire 
need for much greater consumption of 
milk and dairy products based upon ade- 
quate nutritional standards. Plants for 
the sanitary handling and processing of 
dairy products were found only in a few 
of the more densely populated com- 
munities. 


Altogether, the opening of this agri- 
cultural school in Honduras assuredly is 
a most worthy enterprise which, in addi- 
tion to serving the peoples in the Cen- 
tral Americas in a creditable and profit- 
able manner, should do much to cement 
the good neighbor policy between this 
country and those south of us. Also, 
through the activities of the school there 
will most likely follow new post-war 
markets for American dairy plant and 
farm equipment and breeding livestock. 


Fourteen Steps to Good Milk 


TTRACTIVELY illustrated with 
A piotoszaphs and color, Circular 

356, prepared by the Department 
of Dairy Industry in cooperation with 
the Department of Dairy Husbandry of 
the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin, and published by the Ex- 
tension Service, effectively and in an 
easily understandable manner points out 
fourteen steps to be taken for the pro- 
duction of good milk. 


The fourteen points emphasized in 
this circular are as follows: 1. Healthy 
cows; 2. Careful feeding; 3. Clean barns; 
4. Insect controls; 5. Well made utensils; 
6. Utensils bacteria free; 7. Clean cows; 
8. Good milking methods; 9. Clean milk- 
ing machines; 10. Clean utensils; 11. 
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Proper straining; 12. Good milk house; 
13. Proper cooling; and 14. Enclosed 
truck. 


Not only for the soundness and proven 
applicability of these recommendations 
alone, but for the impressive manner in 
which they are presented, the authors, 
H. C. Jackson and Evert Wallenfeldt of 
the University faculty, are to be heartily 
complimented. As a means to further 
the movement for the production of 
higher quality milk and dairy products 
this bulletin unquestionably must be con- 
sidered a valuable contribution. 


Jeep the Milk to Market 

LLUSTRATED on the front cover of 
| ini issue is a picture of the civilian 

Jeep that portends to find wide appli- 
cation in many branches of post-war 
activities. Changed in the design and in 
a few engineering principles, the civilian 
model promises to give a still wider range 
in its utility to American agriculture than 
its proven versatility as a weapon of war. 

Tests already made on farms reveal 
the fact that the Jeep can perform a 
multitude of useful services in addition 
to over-the-road hauling of reasonable 
loads. 

With the engineering changes that 
have been made in the Jeep for civilian 
use and its applicability on dairy farms, 
we may well expect to see many of these 
typically American creations hauling the 
country’s milk and cream to the receiv- 
ing stations and plants. 
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BRANDT AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Land O’Lakes President to Serve as 
Judge in Making Awards 


Minneapolis, Minn. — The board of 
governors of the American Public Rela- 
tions Association has invited John 
Brandt, president of Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, to serve as one of five judges 
in selection of the recipients of the asso- 
ciation’s 1946 awards. Trophies will be 
presented next March to business organ- 
izations which have conducted the most 
effective public relations programs dur- 
ing 1945. 


Others invited to serve as judges are 
Eric Johnson, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; Dr. 
Claude Robinson, noted physician; 
Wesley Hardenbergh, president of the 
American Meat Institute; and George 
Creel, a Washington, D. C., writer. 


In accepting the invitation Brandt 
said, “This is a privilege, and one that I 
will thoroughly enjoy. All of our officials 
with the cooperative have joined me in 
showing a keen interest in the responsi- 
bility of a business to the public, now, 
and in the years to come. Public 
relations is the vocal form of that 
responsibility.” 
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In addition to his executive capacity 
with Land O’Lakes, Brandt is also presi- 
dent of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association, president of the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association, 
and a board member of the American 
Dairy Association. His home is in Litch- 


field, Minn. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE 


Sixth Annual Dairy Manufacturers 
Meeting to be Held November 7-9 


Michigan State College Dairy Depart- 
ment announces November 7th, 8th, and 
9th as the dates for holding its Sixth 
Annual Michigan Dairy Manufacturers 
Conference. The first day will be given 
over to the subject matter of interest to 
butter and ice cream manufacturers. 
The second day will be devoted to sub- 
jects for market milk processors and the 
third day, for the dairy inspectors of 
the State. Several oueside speakers of 
national repute will be brought in to 
speak on topics to which they have given 
particular attention. 

The conference is devoted to educa- 
tional matters exclusively and is designed 
to give the manufacturer the latest re- 
search material and surveys applicable 
to his business. 
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APPOINTED MANAGER 


Lucian E. Pierce has been appointed 
manager of the Philadelphia Office of 
the Bulk Sales Division of the Walter 
Baker Company, Incorporated, it was 
announced by H. O. Frye, President. 

Mr. Pierce takes over the responsibili- 
ties of the late Mr. S. H. Stayton, who 
for the past ten years ably served Walter 
Baker Bulk customers in the Philadelphia 
area. 

For the past five years Mr. Pierce has 
been associated with the Chicago Bulk 
Sales office. Prior to his association with 
Walter Baker, Mr. Pierce’s experience 
had been entirely with the confectionery, 
ice cream, and baking industries in the 
middle and southwestern United States. 
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VIEWS FUTURE OPTIMISTICALLY 


Liberty Glass Company Executives 
Foresee Greater Milk Consumption 


Confidence and optimism in the future 
prevailed at the mid-year sales meeting 
of the Liberty Glass Company held in 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, July 16-19, which 
was attended by company officials and 
sales department representatives. Liberty 
executives predicted a marked increase 
in the use of the Econotainer square milk 
bottle, following release of restrictions 
on the manufacture of dairy equipment 
and supplies necessary for the conversion 
of plant machinery to handle the square 


bottle. This improvement, company 
Officials believe, together with the in- 
creased milk supply and ability of milk 
plants to increase their volume, will make 
available to the housewife an increased 
milk supply without displacing other 
foods requiring refrigerator space. 

Company officials attending the meet- 
ing included George F. Collins, Jr., 
president, James R. Starnes, sales man- 
ager, Werrel Dees, assistant sales man- 
ager, all of Sapulpa; Wiley Tye, Dallas, 
Texas, sales supervisor, and the following 
district men: W. W. Alexander, Dallas, 
Texas; J. T. Bain, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
E. D. Fant, Memphis, Tenn.; H. T. 
Miles, Denver, Colorado; C. L. Peter- 
son, Houston, Texas, and E. V. Van 
Velzer, Kansas City, Missouri. 


MISS BEYER JOINS COUNCIL 


With Nutrition Department on Devel- 
opment of Educational Materials 


Miss Elizabeth Beyer has recently be- 
come a member of the staff of the Na- 
tional Dairy Council in Chicago, Il. 
She will be associated with the Nutri- 
tion Department and will work par- 
ticularly on the development of educa- 
tional materials for use in schools and 
with professional groups. 

Miss Beyer holds a degree in home 
economics from the University of Illinois 
and has served as a 
member of the faculty 
of that institution. 
She also did graduate 
work at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Calif. 

Miss Beyer served 
as assistant state sup- 
ervisor of vocational 
home economics edu- 
cation in the State 
Department of Education in Illinois. She 
has done social welfare work in California 
and has had successful business experi- 
ence. In addition, she has an excellent 
record in Dairy Council work. For nearly 
five years she conducted a most success- 
ful health education program for the 
Dairy Council of Cincinnati. Later she 
served as midwest director of consumer 
relations for the Borden Company from 
which position she comes to the National 
Dairy Council.. Her background of 
training and experience fits her ideally 
for her new important work. 


Miss Beyer 





SHEFFIELD FARMS ON AIR 


Participations in the 8:30-8:45 A.M., 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday broad- 
casts of “Missus Goes A-Shopping” on 
WABC have been purchased by Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc., for their dairy 
products. Contract, which was set 
through N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc., is 
effective Tuesday, August 7. 
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YOUR 
Vitamin D 
milk 


@ In your community, youngsters like 
this drink milk—and plenty of it—at 
least three times a day... . 

But—are they drinking Vitamin D 
Milk ... your Vitamin D Milk? 

If you haven't yet converted to Vita- 
min D Milk, here is a growing market 
waiting. It is a well-recognized fact that 
babies and growing children need Vita- 
min D every day to help build strong 
bones and sound teeth. Your milk for- 
tified with Vitamin D (A. R. P. IL. 
Process) will supply this need. 

You can open up and develop this 
market by using the “tailor-made’”’ sales 
materials available in the General 
Mills “Dollars for Dairies” conversion 
program—nine major sales campaigns 
which form one of the most powerful 
groupings of advertising ever assembled 
for Vitamin D Milk. 

We invite you to write for full details 
and a free inspection of the “Dollars 
for Dairies” brochure, presented just as 
it is used by many leading dairies who 
have successfully converted to Vitamin 
D Milk. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Chaecial Commodities Division 


MINNEAPOLIS 15 MINN. 80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4.N-Y 
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Industry Faces Challenge 


Dairymen’s League President Says 
Milk Surplus Calls For Careful 
Plans for Post-War 


Finding ways to market the largest sur- 
plus of milk that has ever existed will be 
a post-war problem challenging the dairy 
industry and the whole economic life of 
the northeast, according to Henry H. 
Rathbun of New Hartford, new president 
of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, in a recent statement. 


Disclosing that the Dairymen’s League 
is beginning a survey of marketing pre- 
liminary to mapping a merchandising 
campaign to provide sales outlets for sur- 
plus milk and dairy products in the post- 
war period, he warned that the efficient 
marketing of surplus milk after the war 
is vital to the economic prosperity of the 
whole northeast. The League president 
reminded that the low farm prices after 
World War I led to national depression. 


Program Must be Developed 


“Despite wartime handicaps of labor 
scarcity, feed shortages and insufficient 
farm machinery,” said Mr. Rathbun, 
“dairymen have achieved a tremendous 
increase in milk: production. The New 
York Milk Shed is now producing ap- 
proximately one billion pounds more milk 
per year than in 1938. 


“There is a tendency to minimize the 
seriousness of post-war milk surplus be- 
cause of expectations that there will be 
government support of minimum prices. 
Farmers are skeptical that the govern- 
ment will maintain support prices for a 
prolonged period after the war. And 
they have no desire to depend on gov- 
ernment subsidies, regardless of their 
form or name. 


“The Dairymen’s League is taking the 
lead in conducting an exhaustive survey 
of ways and means of marketing the 
tremendous surplus, which is certain to 
exist when government buying of milk 
and dairy products and shipments abroad 
end. The resources of the organization 
are being coordinated to formulate mar- 
keting plans to meet this problem, and to 
enlist the cooperation of other farmer 
organizations. 


Advance Cooperation 


“It is our intention to work and co- 
operate with other reputable farmer 
organizations of state and nation on 
sound programs beneficial to milk pro- 
ducers, the dairy industry and agriculture 
in general,” Rathburn concluded. “In 
doing so it shall be our aim to alleviate 
friction, controversy and strife, and to 
bring about support and cooperation for 
the best plans that may be advanced to 
lift farmers to their rightful place in the 
economic and social life of the nation.” 
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NEW MOJONNIER APPOINTMENT 





Carl Gran Now District Sales Manager 
of Chicago Area 


In line with its policy of close customer 
cooperation, Mojonnier Bros. Co., large 
Chicago manufacturers of dairy and food 
processing equipment, announce the re- 
cent appointment of Carl Gran as district 
sales manager of Chicago and surround- 
ing 200-mile radius, including parts of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Indiana. 

Formerly advertising manager 
Mojonnier, Mr. 


for 
Gran succeeds George 


r — 
| 





Carl A. Gran 


Armerding who was recently made 
Mojonnier’s western district sales man- 
ager with headquarters at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. He has been connected with the 
engineering department for a number of 
years, and is thoroughly familiar with the 
many construction details of Mojonnier 
products, in addition to which he brings 
to this post an intimate understanding 
of the needs of the trade. 

Incidentally, Carl Gran’s hobby is fly- 
ing. He holds a commercial pilot’s license 
and flight instructor’s rating. Looks like 
dairymen with a few acres near their 
plants are going to come in for some 
exceptionally fast service. 

——————— - —___ 


ADMINISTRATOR APPOINTED 


Washington, D. C.—Fred W. Issler has 
been appointed market administrator for 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Order 
72 regulating the handling of milk in a 
Tri-State marketing area in Ohio, West 
Virginia and Kentucky. The appoint- 
ment was effective August 1. The area 
comprises the cities of Ashland, Ky.; 
Huntington and Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
and Marietta, Ironton, and Gallipolis, 
and the counties of Athens and Scioto, O. 

Mr. Issler was recently appointed milk 
marketing administrator of Order 71 
for the Dayton-Springfield, Ohio, area, 





and is also administrator of Milk Mar- 
keting Orders 30 and 65 in the Toledo 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, areas respectively. 
In addition, he is administrator of several 
War Food Orders covering milk in Ohio. 

Mr. Issler’s experience in milk market- 
ing administration dates back to 1938 
with his appointment as administrator 
of Order 30 in Toledo. For several years 
prior to 1938 he was employed in the 
field of cooperative milk marketing. His 
headquarters as administrator of Order 72 
will be in Huntington, W. Va. 








WINTER DAIRY COURSE 





University of Wisconsin Sets Schedule 
for Sept 24-Feb. 22 Curriculum 


Professor H. C. Jackson, Chairman of 
the Department of Dairy Industry, Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, writes from Madison under 
recent date to state that they have com- 
pleted plans for their winter dairy courses 
which the Department has offered for a 
great many years. 

“We plan,” says Professor Jackson, “to 
begin the course this year September 24, 
1945, and close it on February 2, 1946. 
The first semester closes on November 
8, 1945. Courses offered in this first 
semester are Dairy Bacteriology, Milk 
Composition and Tests, Arithmetic and 
Bookkeeping, Dairy Mechanics, Dairy 
Sanitation, Dairy Cattle Diseases, and 
Marketing. 

“Students who complete this first sem- 
ester are eligible to take any or all of 
the courses dealing with dairy manufac- 
turing. Cheesemaking will be given 
November 5 to November 24; Butter- 
making, November 26 to December 15, 
Ice Cream Making, December 17 to 
January 12; and Market Milk, January 
14 to February 2. . 

“Individuals who wish to go into dairy 
field work may take a third semester’s 
work of five weeks duration beginning 
February 4, 1946, and ending March 9, 
1946. The courses offered in this third 
semester are Livestock Sanitation, Dairy 
Cattle Breeding, Feeds and Feeding, 
Milk Secretion, Farm Management, Post- 
war Farm Buildings, and the Fieldman’s 
Job and related work. This course of 
study will be open to those who have 
completed the first and second semesters’ 
work in the Winter Dairy Course. 

“The circular which gives complete in- 
formation concerning the course has not 
been received from the printer as yet, 
but we are anxious to get a notice of the 
dates in your paper.” 


—_—_o— + 
OTTO SKIRKIE DIES 


Ridgefield, N. J.—Otto Skirkie, 52, of 
547 Church St., Ridgefield, owner ana 
operator of the Sunset Dairy for the past 
15 years, died here recently from a heart 
attack. 
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Seu THE MILK 


BUYER 
APPEAL! 


When making your postwar plans, be 

sure and select equipment that will 

enable you to produce a milk with 

additional customer appeal. With 

Sonic Milk, processed by the Sonic 

Oscillator, you can offer a distinctive 

milk with sales features that will mean extra volume and profits 
for you. Consider these important advantages: 


@ Exceptional digestibility as demonstrated by infant feeding 
tests. Curd tension is low and particle size small. 


@ Delightful flavor... rich and creamy. There is no flattening 
of flavor. 


@ Nocream line. . . butterfat uniformly dispersed throughout 
the bottle. 


@ Lower bacteria count. The Sonic Oscillator actually reduces 
bacteria count... often as much as 60%. 


Certainly these are advantages that every one of your customers 
will readily recognize and appreciate. They are reasons why 
the Sonic Oscillator can help you get, and keep, the edge on 
tomorrow’s competition... 

why your selling job can be 

easier. For further informa- 

tion, write to Dept. 2CC. 








June Sets Milk Records 


Uniform Price Continues at $3.13 With 
Price, Production and Consumption 
at New Highs for the Month 


The New York milk pool marched to 
new records in price, production, and 
consumption in June with a total intake 
of 697,591,207 pounds of milk and a 
uniform price to producers of $3.13 a 
hundredweight, Dr. C. J. Blanford, ad- 
ministrator of the New York Metropoli- 
tan milk marketing area, announced in his 
mid-July report. 


With the pool return at the rate of 
$3.13, the marketing program topped 
all previous prices for June milk. The 
margin was scant, however, as the rate 
returned for June, 1944, deliveries was 
$3.12. The new record, moreover, is 
not clean cut because the dairy produc- 
tion payments of a year ago were col- 
lected at the rates of 45 and 55 cents 
a hundredweight. The payments from 
the War Food Administration are 10 
cents less this year. Thus the total rate 
of return from June milk figures out this 
vear at $3.48 against last year’s $3.57. 


The production record of 697,591,207 
pounds—an all-time high for June—is un- 
tarnished. Last year’s total of 653 mil- 
lion pounds was bettered by 6.8 per cent, 
and the total intake in any previous June, 
regardless of the number of producers, 
was topped by a substantial margin. The 
best record up to now was set in June, 
1941, when 59,924 farmers poured 676 
million pounds into pool plants. The 
new record was achieved by 49,770 
farmers—more than 10,000 fewer dairies. 


The third major record accredited to 
the current pool was set when the con- 
sumption of fluid milk in the New York 
market, consisting of New York City and 
Westchester with some overflow to the 
suburban counties of Long Island, crested 
to a new all-time high. The market used 
261,736,002 pounds of milk in fluid form 
for a daily average intake of 8,724,533 


pounds equivalent to 4,051,922 quarts. 
The June figure represented a gain of 7.3 
per cent over fluid sales in June, 1944. 
The previous record for any month was 
set in May of this year when the area 
consumed 258,063,220 pounds. The rise 
from the May record is underscored by 
the fact that the June intake was con- 
sumed in 30 days instead of 31 for May. 


July Forecast at $3.74 


With milk production at the highest 
July rate on record, dairy farmers can 
expect a total return of at least $23,438,- 
400 from July deliveries to approved 
plants, Dr. Blanford, estimated in his 
monthly forecast. 


The total yield per hundredweight of 
milk is expected to be $3.74 to top last 
July’s yield by 6 cents. Included in the 
$3.74 is a uniform price of $3.19 and 
dairy feed payments from the United 
States Department of Agriculture at the 
minimum rate of 55 cents. 


The flow of milk has been running at 
a continued high level. In fact, produc- 
tion is expected to climb to 616 million 
pounds and thereby better the July record 
of 572,681,403 for July, 1942, by ap- 
proximately 44 million pounds. The 
anticipated volume would be 63 million 
pounds greater than a year ago and will 
come from 49,700 producers—673 less 
than were supplying milk to the New 
York pool in July, ‘1944. 


Fluid consumption in the New York 
metropolitan market is expected to stay 
at the record level attained last month. 
The estimate is based on a projection that 
262 million pounds of milk will have been 
sold in fluid form by the end of the 
month. 


The production forecast for this month, 
figured at the estimated price of $3.19 
will mean a pool return of $19,650,400 
with an allowance of $400,000 for loca- 
tion and butterfat premiums. Feed pay- 
ments from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figured at the lower 
of the 55- and 65-cents rates, will add at 








IF YOUR DAIRYMEN 


ean automatically during cooling. 


Smyrna 








HAVE WILSON 
YOUR MILK PLANT WILL HAVE A UNIFORM SUPPLY OF 


FARM—FRESH MILK 


HIGH IN QUALITY ® LOW IN BACTERIA 
Wilson ZERO-FLOW Milk Cooler: 

@ Cools TWO milkings Daily FAST. . 

flowing self-leveling water-bath ‘‘neck-high’’ 


@ Stores ALL Cans of BOTH Milkings . . 
storage with no rehandling of cans. 


MILK COOLERS 


. . with its patented 


on every 


. Automatic 


Complete information on WILSON SYSTEMS OF MILK-COOLING 
should be in your files. Let us send it NOW. Address Dept. 21. 


WILSON CABINET COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT 


ZERO-FLUW 
Packaged Unit 


Delaware = wodel ZF8-HX50 


least $3,388,000 to the return to make a 
total -of $23,438,400. 


June Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of June of $3.13 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is even 
with May and lc above June, 1944. 
In addition, dairy feed payments at the 
minimum rate of 35c per 100 Ibs. bring 
the total return to $3.48, which is 9c 
below last June’s total. 

League June Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for June was $3.07 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable May figure was the same. The 
June, 1944, price was $3.06. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 

Sheffield June Milk Price 

Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during June of $3.12 per 
100 Ibs. after deduction of lc for asso- 
ciation dues. This compares with a 
May net figure of $3.12 and a June, 1944, 
price of $3.11. This applies to the 201- 
210 mile zone. 


ee 


DAIRY CHANGES NAME 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Officials of 
the Muldoon Dairy Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have filed papers with the 
Indiana Secretary of State changing the 
name of the corporation to Hedges Dairy 
Products, Inc. 


NEW AGENT NAMED 


Evansville, Ind.—The Evansville Milk 
Distributors Association, Inc., 915 Main 
St., this city, has announced change of 
principal office and agent to E. C. Reeves, 
219 S. E. 8th St. here. 
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“It was a great day 


for our chocolate sales 
when we ‘took on’ KRIM-KO!”’ 


says Don Morrissey, Sales Manager, 

Bowman Farms Dairy, Madison, Wisc. 
““We began using KRIM-KO over 10 years ago 
and “we ve'certainiy gone to town on volume. 
There is no question in our minds but that 
KRIM-KO is easily the 2 to 1 flavor favorite 
‘here in Madison. And that’s going to mean a 


lot to us in our postwar plans.” 


KRIM-KO CO., 4830 S. Christiana Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. 


\} KRIM-KO.n 
. a tell, 
° : DAIRY DRINK 
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Certain Defects and Faults 
in Market Milk By-products 


Causes for Complaints on Finished Products and How They May 


be Prevented by Proper Plant Processing 


By R. J. RAMSEY 
Ramsey Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio 


N JUDGING MILK products during 

the last year, I have noted that most 

quality problems are encountered with 
so-called market milk by-products, such 
as: cream, buttermilk, chocolate milk, 
cottage cheese, etc., rather than with 
regular bottled milk. For the purpose of 
this discussion, therefore, I would like 
to confine my remarks to certain technical 
difficulties, which are encountered with 
some of the more common by-products. 
Because of the wide variety of subjects 
to be discussed today, it will be necessary 
to make each topic rather brief and to 
discuss only those points, which seem to 
be of particularly interest. An entire 
treatise could be written on many of the 
individual subjects if time permitted. 

Defects of Cream 

The most common defects of bottled 
cream are: 1. Poor keeping quality. 2. 
Lipase action. 3. Cream plug. 4. 
Cream line. 5. Air incorporations dur- 
ing bottling. 
1. Poor Keeping Quality 

Fresh cream should have an acidity 
not to exceed .10 per cent on 40 per cent 
cream. Since lower testing cream has a 
higher percentage of S.N.F., the acidity 
will, of course, be higher than 40 per cent 

presented at rece [ ‘onference 


vy the Departmer 


University 


echnology, 





CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


cream, but at no time should the acidity 
be greater than that arrived at by the fol- 
lowing formula: 
Per cent S.N.F. x .0182 = Maximum 
Acidity 
40 per cent cream = 
S.N.F. 
5.5 x .0182 = .10 per cent Acidity 
(maximum) 


5.5 per cent 


It is not uncommon to find that sour 
cream or high acidity is the most com- 
defect in bottled cream. There 
should be practically no complaints of 
this kind if high quality milk is used 
and if the cream is not contaminated after 
pasteurization. It is particularly important 
to sterilize all pipe lines, fillers, etc., after 
running buttermilk to be sure that none 
of the lactic acid bacteria are carried 
over into the cream. Where difficulties 
are encountered with sour cream, it would 
be advisable to run a “keeping quality” 
test. Each day set a bottle of freshly 
pasteurized cream in the 70°F. incubator 
and run the acidity as soon as it is placed 
in the incubator and at the end of 
twelve hours. Cream, which has been 
well pasteurized, should hold even at 
70° without any appreciable increase in 
acidity. 


mon 


If the acidity increases, how- 


Buy U.S. War Bonds 


ever, to .2 or .3 per cent, then you have 
evidence of gross contamination. If good 
products are used, there should be no 
trouble in keeping the bacterial count 
of pasteurized cream below 10,000. 


Precautions to Follow 


2. Lipase Action 

High acidity may be due to separating 
high acid milk or the cream may be held 
too long in a warm state during process- 
ing or storage. More commonly, how- 
ever, high acid is due to lipase action. 
This action is brought about by natural 
milk enzymes, which attack the fat and 
split off fatty acids, which not only give 
a high acidity, but which also cause off- 
flavors which are commonly described as 
soapy. Quite often I have seen plants, 
which have never produced 40 per cent 
cream under .12 per cent to .13 per cent 
acidity even though the bacterial count 
was quite low. By changing separating 
conditions, we can usually reduce the 
acidity overnight to .09 per cent to .10 
per cent. The following procedures have 
been found helpful in correcting lipase 
action: 

2. Avoid separating hold-over milk 
when possible. This is particularly true 
where the milk has been exposed to 
severe agitation and to alternate warm- 
ing and cooling which activates lipase 
action. 

b. If the cream must be held in a 
raw state for any length of time, preheat 
before separating to 135°F. to kill the 
enzymes. 

c. Separating at 110° will give less 
lipase action than separating at 85°F. but 
at some sacrifice in body or viscosity. 

d. Do not agitate cream excessively 
after separation and _ before pasteur- 
ization. 

e. Pasteurize promptly—Do not allow 
cream to accumulate in large quantities 
for a long period before pasteurization. 
Smail pasteurizers are advisable for 
cream. If the cream must be held for 
more than one hour before pasteurization, 





Write us 


about your requirements 
We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 





NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 


-—— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Eggs Yolk, 
ete.) — INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS — FOUNTAIN SYRUPS — CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 


CHOCOLATE — 


CREAM FLAVOR. 


Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE — ICE 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenburg 
Sales ° 
Serving Overseas 





ia} O G y 'NCORPORATED, 


DUNKIRK, 
N. Y. 


Ensign Bruce H. Ritenbursz, Jr. 
Factory Mer. 
Washinsteon. D. C. 
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DAMROW Engineers Can Tell You... 


Why the DAMROW Straightline Can Washer 
Cleans Faster, More Thoroughly at Less Cost 


16” VENT FAN 
AND 
AUTOMATIC CLOSING 
DAMPER 








ELECTRIC 
CONTROL SWITCH 








AVAILABLE WITH 
OR WITHOUT 
COVER REPLACER 


Pruromanc aoe ~ 


DOORS 
ae 


ORIES WITH 
COLD AIR 


TWO CAN | | a . 4 : 
LOADING SPACE ic we Fy ye ecmameebanmrrtie + 
: ‘¥ ¥ . 
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Raval PAN 


= 
* 
itl - ALL ee " 
Goan PA ee 
Re (aR WOON | ef — 
TANK DRAIN ' 


THE SIX MODELS of Damrow Straightline Can Washers are rated 4, 5, 6, 9, 
12, and 14 cans and covers per minute. It is a proven fact that each of these 
Damrow models is equal to others rated two cans higher. Damrow design and 


engineering make this possible. 


Every Damrow Can Washer uses Cold Air Drying, preventing condensation and 


rust—prolonging life of cans. 


SEND TODAY for the complete Damrow illustrated catalog. 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 


204 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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it should be cooled as it comes from the 
separator and held cold until pasteurized. 


Avoid Cream Plug 
8. Cream Plug 

Cream plug is due to the collection of 
large fat particles at the top of the bottle 
to form a tough layer. These large par- 
ticles of fat are caused by careless handl- 
ing and agitation of the cream in a warm 
state. The following procedures will re- 
duce cream plug: 

a. Do not separate frozen milk or 
milk which has been partially churned 
in warm weather. 

b. Avoid all excessive agitation, par- 
ticularly between 60°F. and 120°F. 

c. Do not allow cream to freeze on 
cooler. 

d. Avoid excessively high pasteuriz- 
ing temperatures. 

e. Do not re-pasteurize cream. 

f. Eliminate as much as possible the 
use of “returns” in milk to be separated 
for bottling cream. 

g. Cool cream to 40°F. before bot- 
tling. 

h. Do not bottle in warm bottles. 

i. Ice each case of cream in severe 
hot weather. 


j. Keep cream cold in delivery wagon. 


4. Cream Line 


Cream line is due to the natural rising 
of butterfat in the bottle, leaving a layer 


of blue skimmilk at the bottom. 
be reduced as follows: 


It may 


a. Pasteurize at reasonably high tem- 
peratures, say 165°F.—30 minutes, .dur- 
ing seasons of particular trouble. 


b. Separate at or near the desired 
per cent of fat desired in the bottle. 


c. Do not re-pasteurize the cream. 

d. Do not use warm bottles. 

e. Ice cream in summer. 

f. Do not allow cream to freeze on 
cooler. 


5. Air Incorporation 


Air causes a lot of trouble in the 


process of bottling cream and results in 
underfilling and in a foam plug. Surface 
coolers and centrifugal pumps are the 
biggest source of trouble. The trouble 
can be kept to a minimum by eliminating 
excessive pumping and agitators, use of 
a surge tank ahead of the filler, use of 
large vents in bottle filler, and in small 


_plants by drawing cream off in cans so 


that the air can escape before the cream 
is bottled. 
Frozen Cream 

Much of the cream, which is frozen 
for future use, is often oxidized, fishy 
or rancid. The following factors have 
been found to affect the quality of this 
product: 


lipase action. (See 
This is very important. 

2. Store only cream produced after 
cows are on grass if possible. 

3. Use 
Cream.) 


1. Eliminate 
Cream.) 


cream low in acidity. (See 
4. Store no cream higher in bacterial 
count than 10,000 per c.c. 


5. Pasteurize at 175°F.—30 minutes— 
be sure to disconnect all inlet and outlet 
pipes to pasteurizer to eliminate any pos- 
sible leakage of raw milk into pasteurized 
cream. High pasteurizing temperatures 
apparently keep the cream from becom- 
ing oxidized by the formation of reducing 
substances which act as anti-oxidants. 
Therefore, it is important on frozen cream 
that pasteurization be carried out at a 
relatively high temperature to insure good 
keeping quality. 

6. Store high fat cream only (40 per 
cent). 

7. Use 
tion. 


paper cans—special construc- 
Ice cream cans are not too good. 
8. Use stainless steel equipment only. 
9. Where possible add 12 per cent 
cane sugar before pasteurization. 

10. Keep storage 
cold—at least —10°F. 
Buttermilk 

Good buttermilk is unusual because 
most dairies won’t go to the trouble to 
make a thorough study of the subject or 


room uniformly 


to buy the necessary equipment. You 
must have the following conditions to 
produce good buttermilk: 


1. Good quality raw milk, preferably 
with some butterfat. 

2. Pasteurize skimmilk promptly at 
170°-180°F. for 30 minutes. 

3. Avoid all contamination. 

4. Use a culture of high aroma— 
where possible carry at least two strains 
of mother culture and cross them in the 
plant culture. 

5. Ripen in 12 hours to .70-.72 per 
cent acid. 

6. Cool promptly to 40-45°F.—do 
not use a surface cooler. 

7. Allow buttermilk to set 4 hours at 
40°F. before bottling. 

8. Use cold bottles. 

9. Ice all buttermilk in the summer. 


10. Do not use storage products, such 
as condensed milk, or milk powder. 


Homogenized Milk 


In general, I find homogenized milk 
to be of good quality, but occasrunauy 
defects, such as “soapy”—“sediment”— 
and “fat rising” are found. 


1. Soapiness 


Soapiness is due to lipase action and is 
always found where milk is not com- 
pletely pasteurized. It is best to homo- 
genize milk after pasteurization where 
permitted by Health Department. Where 
flash pasteurization is used, it is common 
practice to homogenize between the re- — 
generator and final heating section. 


2. Sediment 


Sediment in homogenized milk is due 
to a settling out of very fine colloidal dirt 
and leucocytes. Clarification seems to 
be the only remedy for this trouble. 
Where a clarifier is not available, a 
separator may be used to reduce the de- 
fect by running the milk through both 
spouts and collecting the skim milk and 
cream in the same tank. In some cases 
where the milk is very clean and the 
herds are free from mastitis and udder 





LEFEEL scotcH MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 


Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P., to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fired, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: By reason of the Oil and Gas Emergency Regulations and the 


Vriority Situation, 


we are in position to furnish complete Grate Assemblies for con- 


verting Oil and Gas fired Boilers to hand fired, Coal Burning Unitse—also can supply 


repair and replacement parts for all 


sizes of Leffel 
Write us teday—Address Dept. 


Scotch Marine 
EPI 


Boilers. 


THE JAMES LEFFELGCO., Established 1862 Spent, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 280° 


Dept. MR 
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the Untapped 








= the 8.270 quart potential between 20 and 65 


On the basis of today’s accepted usage, the average 
man (and woman, too) during 65 years of life is a 
potential consumer of 12,800 quarts of milk, 8,160 of 
which represent the potential after the 20th year. But 
surveys indicate more than half of all adults drink 
too little milk — or no milk at all. Here is an “un- 
tapped” field for the smart merchandiser to cultivate 
for peak volume during the coming peace years. 


How You Can Get Your Share 


Sell milk as the Lifetime food and capitalize on the 
made-to-order adult market. Government officials, 
physicians, dieticians, educators — and rationing — 
have helped to create a widespread consciousness of 
food values, a demand for vitamin-mineral rich prod- 
ucts, especially Vitamin D Milk . . . for regular milk, 
along with most other common foods, lacks signifi- 
cant amounts of vital Vitamin D. 


Enriched with Vitex* Natural Vitamin D, your milk 
becomes the most nearly perfect food. What a story 


to tell: Four glasses a day provide the minimum** 
adult requirements of Vitamin D, calcium and phos- 
phorus. Also 90% of Vitamin B, — 50% of Vitamin 
A — one-third Vitamin B; and Vitamin C — plus im- 
portant amounts of niacin, iron and minerals — plus 
nearly one-half the protein and one-fourth the food- 
energy required by moderately active adults. 


Let Vitex — with its 96 years of aggregate experi- 
ence in the milk industry — help you get your share 
of the “untapped 45 years” in 3 ways: (1) through 
the practical sales assistance of trained field repre- 
sentatives, everyone an experienced dairyman; (2) 
through tested and proved promotion plans and ma- 
terials; (3) through the use of “Vitex” Natural Vita- 
min D from time-tested marine sources . . . scientifi- 

cally accepted as an effective aid in build- 
ing and maintaining sound teeth. Write 
today for full information. 


VITEX LABORATORIES, Harrison, N. J. 


VITEX offers real sales support 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


* 


**Adopted by U. S. Food and Drug Admin. 


LIFETIME 
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disturbances, very little difficulty is ex- 
perienced with gray sediment. Where 
clarifiers are used, they are more efficient 
on warm milk because the milk is thinner. 
In actual practice, however, most plants 
clarify cold. 


3. Flavor 


Homogenized milk is quite commonly 
pasteurized at temperatures which are 
high enough to give a “cooked” or 
“chalky” flavor. In my opinion, this is 
a mistake because I can see no real 
reason for pasteurizing any higher than 
you would on other milk. A low curd 
tension and freedom from fat rising can 
be obtained at 145°F.—30 minutes if 
sufficiently high homogenizing pressures 
are used. Homogenized milk should 
be no higher in bacterial count than the 
milk from which it is processed. 


Modern homogenizers are just as sani- 
tary as pumps and there is no veason 
why the equipment can’t be cleaned and 
sterilized just as other milk equipment 
is treated. It is true, however, that since 
there is no cream line on homogenized 
milk, that one can use a higher pasteur- 
izing temperature to obtain bacterial 
counts which are lower than would be 
the case with regular milk. Homogen- 
ized milk may be pasteurized by the 
Batch method at not to exceed 150°F. 
for 30 minutes, and by the Short-time 
method at not to exceed 170°F. for 16 
seconds. 


4. Curd Tension 


The main reason for homogenizing 
milk is of course to produce a milk which 
has a softer curd than regular cow’s milk. 
When mother’s milk is curdled in the 
baby’s stomach, it forms a_ very soft, 
flocculant curd which aids in its retention 
in the intestinal tract, but is not hard 
enough to be difficult to be dissolved by 
digestive secretions. Cow’s milk, on the 
other hand, has a tendency to form curds 
which are somewhat tough and rubbery, 
and that is the reason why it is best to 
homogenize it when used as an infant 
food. Of course, homogenization gives 
other desirable properties, such as: rich- 


ness of flavor, absence of fat rising, non- 
clogging of bottle nipples, etc. 


When homogenization gained nation- 
wide attention, it was common practice 
to run daily curd tensions to be sure that 
the process was being carried out care- 
fully. During the last year or so, how- 
ever, this practice has changed somewhat 
because most operators have found that if 
they can maintain a bottle of homogen- 
ized milk which is free from appreciable 
fat rising and provided reasonable care is 
exercised throughout the process, that the 
more expensive method of running curd 
tensions can be eliminated in favor of 
Babcock fat tests on the top and bottom 
of the milk. This test is carried out as 
follows: 


a. Allow the milk to set in the ice- 
box for 24 hours. 


b. Remove the milk from the icebox 
and pour off the top 100 c.c. portion into 
a beaker. This is mixed thoroughly and 
tested for butterfat. The remaining por- 
tion of the quart bottles of homogenized 
milk is mixed thoroughly and also tested 
for butterfat. The difference between 
the top and bottom test should not be 
more than 5 per cent. 


Homogenized Cream 

Coffee cream is commonly homogen- 
ized to give it certain characteristics 
which are desirable from a sales stand- 
point, namely: 

1. Freedom from cream plug. 

2. Freedom from cream line. 

3. Colors coffee better. 

4. Has richer flavor, 
when used on cereals. 


particularly 


5. Leaves a cleaner bottle when taken 
in and out of the icebox for serving on 
the table. 


There are certain difficulties which are 
encountered with homogenized cream 
and we will discuss certain of these tech- 
nical problems: 


Bny U. S. War Bonds 


1. Homogenizing Pressure 


This must be varied somewhat, de- 
pending upon the fat content of the 
cream and temperature of pasteurization. 
For coffee cream of about 20 per cent 
butterfat, the pressure is usually around 
300-750 Ibs. A pressure of 500 Ibs. seems 
to be most common. Higher homogeniz- 
ing pressures give greater viscosity, but 
there is definite danger of feathering 
when added to coffee. In special cases 
where feathering is not a problem and 
extreme viscosity is desired, this may be 
obtained by homogenizing at a high pres- 
sure and at a temperature of 90-100°F. 
In such cases, it would of course be 
necessary to first pasteurize the cream 
and then cool it in the vat to 90-100°F. 
before homogenization. 


2. Temperature of Homogenization and 
Pasteurization 


The most common homogenizing and 
pasteurizing temperature seems to be 
150°F.—30 minutes. Where difficulty 
with feathering is encountered, it is some- 
times helpful to heat the cream to 165°F. 
and then cool it during the 30 minute 
holding period to 150°F. to give in- 
creased stability and freedom from 
feathering. The increased pasteurizing 
temperature apparently precipitates some 
of the calcium which is a partial cause 
of feathering in coffee. 


3. Feathering of Coffee Cream 


As mentioned previously, homogenized 
cream will often feather or curdle when 
added to hot coffee. This curdling seems 
to be a precipitation of some of the solids 
not fat caused by the hot coffee. The use 
of very hard water in making the coffee 
is one of the greatest factors contributing 
to this defect. The soluble calcium salts 
in the water are the cause of the trouble. 
In some cases, attempts have been made 
to decrease the tendency toward feather- 
in by adding 4 ounces of Sodium Citrate 
per 1000 Ibs. of cream before pasteuriza- 
tion. I am not recommending this 
procedure because it is frowned on by 
most health departments, although the 
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The Rea Mastitis Test Kit 


@ Surpasses All Types of Indicator Tests @ 
Not just another indicator test, but a new, 


principle. 


mild and chronic stages as well as more advanced stages. 


Retail Price, 2.00. Jobbers and Distributors Wanted. 


THE REX CORPORATION 


BURLINGTON 


Extremely accurate, simple, compact. 
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Detects 
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NOW...-A DIVERSEY 


“TUNE-UP” ror 


CAN WASHING MACHIN 

















Just as a motor tune-up puts new life into a sluggish 
car, so will a Diversey ‘“‘tune-up” help you get the 
most out of your can washer. The attached chart 
lists the more important trouble spots to be checked 
by the Diversey D-Man. 


Yes, the Diversey D-Man is well qualified to 
tackle this important job. First, he’s had years of 
practical experience with dairy problems. Second, 
he comes prepared with the right ‘‘tools” to do the 
job efficiently. By right “‘tools’” we mean, of course, 
the right product. Diversey Research has devoted 
over 20 years to the development of special-purpose 
products for dairy sanitation. 


Let the Diversey D-Man make a cost-free survey 
of your can washing operations. He can soon tell 
what should and can be done to turn out clean, 
sweet-smelling cans at lowest possible operating 
costs. He can even do wonders with a can washing 
machine that seems to be working perfectly! The 
Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 
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DIVERSEY NOVEX— Delivers clean, sweet- 
smelling cans at low cost. Strong enough 
to remove deposits of casein and milkfat, 
yet buffered to protect tinned surface against 
spangling. Softens hard water; keeps can 
washer and nozzles free from scale. 

DIVERSEY ISOFEEDER— For fully automatic 
control of strength of can washing solution. 
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DIVERSEY CANRITE—For removing milk- 
stone and hard water scale from tinned iron 
cans safely. Eliminates hand scrubbing. . . 
just put the cans in your can washer prop- 
erly charged with Canrite. 

DIVERSEY EVERITE—Removes hard water 
scale and encrustations from can washing 


* machines quickly, completely and safely. 


eeoeece 
| AT-YOUR SERVICE 


VERSEY 
“MAN 


WITH THESE PROVEN 
_ DIVERSEY PRODUCTS 
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Sodium Citrate is perfectly harmless in 
itself. 


The following factors have been found 
to decrease cream feathering: 


a. Where difficulty is encountered 
with feathering, increase pasteurizing 
temperature to 165°F. as discussed pre- 
viously. 

b. Keep the homogenizing pressure 
down to 500 Ibs., and homogenizing tem- 
perature up to 150°F. 


c. Use only cream of low acidity. 
d. Do not use high acid coffee. 
e. Use cream of low bacterial content. 


f. Do not allow coffee to develop 
rancidity which will increase the titrata- 
ble acidity of the finished coffee drink and 
thereby cause curdling. 


In a recent survey which has not been 
published, I have noted that little or no 
difficulty is encountered in the retail 
cream business with feathering where the 
water supply is not excessively hard. 
Coffee made by the drip and vacuum 
methods ‘shows less tendency towards 
feathering than coffee made in large in- 
stitutional percolators. This is due to 
two factors: In the first place, coffee made 
in a small dripolator is made in small 
quantities and is used immediately and 
the natural fats of the coffee do not have 
time to split up and free the fatty acids 
which cause feathering. In large per- 
colators, coffee is often several hours old 
and even though the flavor may not be 
too bad, this coffee may feather homog- 
enized cream very rapidly. 


In the second place, institutional coffee 
percolators are not scrupulously clean in 
many cases and the slight film of coffee 
fat and waterstone will cause very rapid 
deterioration of the coffee fat. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to me that these 
observations have gone almost unnoticed 
and that most any cream which has been 
homogenized under reasonable conditions 
will be free from feathering if you prevent 
the finished coffee drink from developing 
free fatty acids. 

4. Sediment 


It is not uncommon to find the same 
type of sediment in homogenized cream 
as we discussed previously in the case 
of homogenized milk. In cream, however, 
more fine sediment is present, but leu- 
cocytes are also troublesome in homog- 
enized cream. Clarification seems to be 
the answer to this problem and as a 
matter of fact it would look as though any 
milk plant which is considering the pur- 
chase of filtering equipment could well 
afford to investigate the desirability of 
using clarifiers instead of filters. 


5. Whipping 
It is unfortunate that homogenized 


cream does not whip as readily as it 
should, and at present I am not aware 
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of anything that we can do to remedy 
this situation. 


Cottage Cheese 


In general, the cottage cheese offered 
for sale throughout this territory is of 
very poor quality in that it does not ar- 
rive at the home in the condition pre- 
ferred by the housewife. Instead of ap- 


- pearing on the table as a soft, velvety 


curd, surrounded by sweet cream, the 
product often appears either as a sour, 
mushy product, or with tough rubbery 
curds encased in sour cream. Cottage 
cheese is more perishable than fresh milk, 
and if we want to increase consumption 
of this fine product, we must discard a 
lot of practices which are altogether too 
common. The curd must not only be 
made according to better technique, but 
we must keep it fresher and use more 
care in creaming it and delivering it to 
the home. We would suggest the fol- 
lowing improvements for the manufacture 
of cottage cheese: 


Safeguard Milk By-products 


1. Use only milk of good quality. 
Cheese is a fermented product and the 
milk must be free from undesirable bac- 
teria if the product is to be satisfactory. 
Good cottage cheese is not just curd from 
sour milk. Skimmilk that is high in acid- 
ity will not make good cottage cheese 
no more than it will make good butter- 
milk. At no time should the acidity 
exceed .15 per cent if best results are to 
be secured. In regard to the question 
of using re-made or re-constituted skim- 
milk for cottage cheese, I am of the 
opinion that it would be much better 
to have the routes go out without cheese 
than to go out with the inferior product 
which results from the use of reconsti- 
tuted or frozen skimmilk. 


2. Pasteurize accurately to a_ tem- 
perature of 145°F. for 30 minutes. If 
temperatures higher than this are used, 
the curd is apt to be soft and it will not 
have the desirable flavor or body. 

3. Sterilize all pumps, pipe lines, 
cheese vats, stirring equipment, etc., with 
which the skimmilk will come in contact 
after pasteurization. 

4. Cool the skimmilk to 72°F. ‘de- 


pending somewhat upon the season of the 
year and the temperature of the room. 


You can’t make good cheese by setting 
it as low as 60° and as high as 80°F., 
as I have found in all too many cases. 


5. Use a good active starter which is 
clean in flavor, fast in action and which 
has proved to give a good cheese body. 
Starters do definitely affect the body of 
cottage cheese and if you are having bad 
results, you should try a new starter. 


6. Innoculate with enough good start- 
er to ripen the cheese in 12 hours. 


7. Add enough rennet or coagulator 
which has been diluted with 40 times 
their volume of cold water, using extreme 
care to get rapid and uniform mixing. 


8. Cover the cheese vat with a good 
canvas cover which is kept clean and 
well-laundered. 


9. At the end of approximately 12 
hours, use a whey collector and secure 
a representative sample of whey which 
has been sampled from down inside the 
curd and not from the surface. Cut the 
cheese when the acidity has reached ap- 
proximately .48 to .52 per cent acidity. 
This is about right for a product con- 
taining 1 c.c. of rennet to 75 gallons of 
skimmilk. ~ 


10. Where rennet is used, it is usually 
advisable to add about 4 oz. of calcium 
chloride (food grade) before the milk is 
pasteurized. This greatly improves the 
yield where the cheese is not cooking 
properly, gives a sweeter cheese because 
the whey is more easily removed ana 
gives better keeping quality. This is one 
of the real secrets of making a fine, sweet 
curd cottage cheese. Most coagulators 
contain considerable calcium salts. 


11. Allow the cheese to heal for at 
least 30 minutes after. cutting before 
turning on the heat. 


12. Carefully heat the cheese to the 
desired cooking temperature, using con- 
siderable care to prevent breaking up of 
the curd during the early stage of 
cooking. 


13. When the individual particles of 
curd show that they are free from whey 
when they are broken with the fingers 
and when the individual curd particles 
do not splatter when dropped on the floor 
from a height of two feet, then the cheese 
is ready to wash. 


14. Drain the whey rapidly and wash” 
with lukewarm water not colder than 
90°F. for the first wash. Then wash 
with colder water on the second wash, 
and follow it up with a third wash which 
not only completes the final washing, 
but also cools the curd. 


15. Place the cheese on drain racks 
and roll into the icebox until ready for 
use. 


16. In creaming, use great care to 
(Please Turn to Page 313) 
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of he Biltmore Thomas Dairies 
of of Miami, Florida telegraphs 
the news of the success Thatcher 

~_ T-Square milk bottles are making 
ers in their territory. This is typical of the brilliant 
les success Thatcher T-Squares are having all over 
oor the country. 
” . Hundreds of dairies are profiting by the sound invest- 

. ment of Thatcher T-Square milk bottles . . . space is 
one saved in storage refrigerators and delivery trucks . 
sh . employees and customers are pleased. Some dairy in 
sh, your town will be first with the Thatcher T-Square milk 
ich bottle .... it should be you, Write Thatcher for com- 
ng, plete information. 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY MILK BOTTLES 


fos THATCHER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





to 





The development of machinery and equipment for T\Square milk bottle handling has been retarded due to present war conditions. Our daily output 
is limited, but we expect to be able to handle new T-Square conversion orders in quantity sometime this fall. 
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Sonic-Soft-Curd Vitamin D Milk 


Specially Processed Premium Product Nets Mark-up As High As 
Three Cents in Surrounding Communities - Process Highly Commended 


Arden Farms Dairy at Arden, New 

York, installed the necessary equip- 
ment for the processing and selling of a 
special grade of premium milk—Sonic- 
Soft-Curd Vitamin D milk. Today the 
daily output of this special milk amounts 
to approximately 4,300 quarts, or roughly 
30 per cent of the company’s total volume 
and the sales curve continues with an 
upward trend. 


A BOUT FIVE YEARS AGO - the 


For those who are not informed on 
the equipment or technique employed in 
processing Sonic-Soft-Curd milk the 
Arden operation will be briefly described. 
The heart of the system is the sonic oscil- 
lator manufactured by the Submarine 
Signal Company in Boston. The appli- 
ance, in simple terms, may be described 
as consisting of two stainless steel cir- 
cular plates between which the milk is 
pumped—in at the bottom and out at 
the center, in the form of a thin film. 
Behind one of the stainless steel plates 
there is an oscillating electrical magnet of 
high voltage that sets up intense vibra- 
tions in the stainless steel diaphrams, re- 
sulting in intense waves of energy at 
the rate of 360 per minute. 

The milk, after being subjected to the 
oscillating 1 of the machine, has the 
same physical characteristics as homog- 


Sonic Oscillator Disassembled for Cleaning 


enized milk, in that the butterfat globules 
are broken down and thoroughly dis- 
persed throughout the milk serum with 
a remarkable degree of permanence. 
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When R. W. Hart, general manager of 
the Arden Farms company, and Emest 
Davis, plant superintendent, were ques- 
tioned about the reception of Sonic-Soft- 


Plant Superintendent Ernest Davis 


Curd Vitamin D milk by consumers, they 
gave a most favorable reply. They re- 
ferred to the fine flavor of their product 
and to its excellent keeping quality. Said 
Mr. Hart, “In our own home we fre- 
quently have this milk in the refrigerator 
for a week and it tastes just as fresh and 
sweet as when it was first bottled.” 


Excellent Keeping Quality 


Speaking about other characteristics 
of Sonic-Soft-Curd milk Mr. Hart said, 
“While we talk about this milk tasting 
better due to the process, its keeping 
quality and soft curd feature we never 
mention anything about the low bacter- 
ial count. Tests made on our milk reveal 
that, under normal operating conditions, 
the process practically destroys all bac- 
teria. However, the reason we do not 
talk about this is because we realize that 
in the operation of the sonic oscillator 
something might go wrong sometime to 
cause an appreciable increase in bac- 
teria count; in which event our claims 


for low bacterial counts might boom- 
erang against us. For that reason we say 
nothing about bacteria and let the milk 
speak for itself in respect to flavor and 
keeping quality. 


Easily and Quickly Cleaned 


In the plant, Mr. Davis, who has been 
with the Arden Dairy Farms Company 
for the past twenty-six years, spoke in a 
most commendatory manner upon the 
operational functioning of the machine 
and the ease with which it is cleaned. 
Davis stated that after a run of milk is 
completed it takes only a few minutes 
to take the oscillator apart, clean it and 
reassemble for the next batch to be 
processed. He also cited as an advantage 
the lack of need for a clarifier due to the 
fact that no sediment appears in the 
bottom of the bottles after the milk has 
been sonic treated. 


Until the labor situation became so 
acute Mr. Hart depended upon the sales 
force to do much of the promotional work 
in expanding the sale of the company’s 
Sonic-Soft-Curd milk. Now, stated Mr. 
Hart, most of the company’s sales promo- 
tional efforts are confined to direct mail. 
Folders, cards, hand-written messages 
with the drivers name and mimeo- 
graphed cards are but a few of the mail- 
ing pieces periodically sent to customers 
and prospects. 


Plant of Arden Farms Dairy 


From the plant in Arden the company’s 
ten routes cover quite an extensive area, 
serving the communities of Port Jervis, 
Middletown, Newburgh, Paterson, Mor- 
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Instant Hot Water at Exact Volume and Temperature 


A steam injection heater with accurate control, the PICK 
INSTANTANEOUS HEATER combines the advantages 
of instant ey and maximum efficiency with 100% 


transfer of heat from steam into water. 


The new and exclusive PRESSURIZER PISTON auto- 

matically compensates for all changes in heater load. It 

gives instant and automatic control at all volumes and 

at any given steam pressure. Operating as part of the 

steam injection tube it acts to restrict the internal area 

of the tube so as to maintain steady injection pressure 

at all levels of heater load, ting’ 20 noi, With m 
Heaters can be obtained in seven sizes rated according to shaking PPOk, or 2 _ 
the maximum number of gallons per minute each will 19 loag, °f Machines 
deliver. Any heater is capable of sustained delivery of 
its full capacity or any portion thereof without tempera- 
ture drop. 

Operation at any selected steam pressure from 40 to 100 
“aEaypow You can choose the right heater for your plant 
or each PICK INSTANTANEOUS HEATER is 
pre-engineered and factory assembled and comes as a 


complete packaged unit “custom-selected” to fit your 
specifications, 


Fee complete igferpation of shscifcations 
write the Pick Manufacturing Co., Dept. 
West Bend, Wisconsin. = 1402 


Made by PICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
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ristown and Peekskill. While retail milk 
prices are not the same in all of these 
communities this dairy sells its Sonic- 
Soft-Curd milk at a uniform retail price 
of 18 cents, which permits the price 
premium to range from 1 cent to 3 cents 
per quart, depending upon the estab- 
lished pasteurized price in the respective 
communities. 


Fortified With Vitamin D 

While not emphasized so strongly as 
the Sonic-Soft-Curd features this prem- 
ium milk is also fortified with 430 U.S.P. 
units of Vitamin D per quart by the ad- 
dition of Vitex. The protective hoods, 
attractively designed, carry the informa- 
tion that the milk is pasteurized, Sonic- 
Soft-Curd (homogenized by sound waves) 
and Vitamin D. The same information 
is carried on the plug cap. 


ARDEN FARMS 
Sonic-Soft-Curd Vitamin D Milk 


HOMOGENIZED BY SOUND WAVES 


“CREAM IN EVERY DROP”’ 
ARDEN FARMS DAIRY CO. 
Phone, Tuxedo 196 
ARDEN, —- NEW YORK 





Reproduction (natural size) of 
red, white and blue stickers that 
are pasted up wherever they will 
command the most attention by 
the men on the routes. 

Arden Farms Dairy has long been 
established in its community by the Har- 
riman interests that presented the nearby 
Harriman State Park to New York State. 
Pure bred herds owned by Arden Farms 
supply a Jarge portion of the milk sold, 
the balance being purchased from regu- 
larly inspected and approved herds. Plant 
improvements have kept pace with de- 
velopments in the dairy equipment line. 
The latest addition to the plant is a glass- 
lined milk storage tank and a plate heat 
exchanget used in the pasteurizing and 
cooling process. 

Arden Farms Dairy Company is one 
of the pioneer milk distributing firms to 
sell Sonic-Soft-Curd Vitamin D milk, and 
today, after about five years’ experience 
with its sale and consumer approval is 
just as enthusiastic over its possibilities 
as when it was first adopted. 


———1— - - 


NEW MILK PRODUCTS 


Oneonta, N. Y. — The new Sheffield 
plant here, which will manufacture prod- 
ucts from milk for revolutionary uses 
such as the growing of penicillin, is com- 
pleted and ready for operation, F. J. 
Andre, president of Sheffield Farms 
Company, has announced. 


-—_——_—__o =< 





NEW PASTEURIZING PLANT 
Rutherford, N. C. — Rutherfordton 


Dairies, Inc., has been organized here * 


to operate a milk pasteurizing plant with 
a capital stock of $40,000. It will be 
the first plant of its kind in this county. 
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Melodrama in Dairying at 
Connecticut Short Course 


_Visual Demonstration of Contrasting Methods Effectively Impresses 


Dairymen With Proper Milk House Procedures 


By E. 0. ANDERSON 
Associate Professor of Dairy Industry, University of Connecticut 


Food Housekeeping and Sanita- 

tion” was given by the Connecticut 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, 
in cooperation with the Dairy Industry 
of the University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
Conn., on June 21, 1945. Over 135 were 
in attendance. 


A SHORT COURSE in “Dairy and 


The opening remarks of welcome were 
made by W. B. Young, Acting Dean of 
Agriculture and Director of short courses 
of the University. 


The morning program got under way 
with “Sanitation and Housekeeping” 
with Leonard R. Dowd, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Industry heading a panel 
consisting of Frank Herron, Easton Smith 
and Harold Neuman. This discussion 
was educational, timely and it was well 
received. 


The afternoon program was divided 
into two sections: Food and Dairy. The 
food program included E. B. Noonan who 
talked on “Mobile Laboratory Service”; 
Richard Eglinton discussed “Laboratory 
Control” and a motion picture with com- 
ments on Restaurant Sanitation was 
presented by Lieutenant C. M. Moss, 
U. S. Public Health Service of New 
York. Their talks were well received. 
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The milk program for the afternoon 
was in the form of a melodrama entitled 
“The Farmer's Dilemma” or “It Happens 
in the Best of Milk Houses.” It was 
presented by the following cast in the 
order of their appearance: 


Farmer Brown—John Seremet, Conn. 


Milk Producers’ Association, Hartford, 
Conn. 
The Tired Hired Man—H. Clifford 


Goslee, Supervisor, of Milk Inspectors, 
State of Conn., Hartford, Conn. 


The Clean-Em-Up Inspector—E. O. 
Anderson, President, Conn. Association 
of Dairy and Milk Inspectors and Asso- 
ciate Professor, Dairy Iadustry, Univer- 
sity of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

Cow Accessories Before the Fact—E. A. 
Blakelock, Keiner-Williams Stamping Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Herbert Ewell, Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Co., Boston, Mass.; Harry R. 
Hamilton, The De Laval Separator Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


The Assistant Tired Hired Man—G. C. 


Graf, Assistant Extension Dairyman, 
Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 
Act 1 


The farmer and his tired hired man 
demonstrate the way they produce high 











Scene in Act I—Farmer Brown’s Milk House Before Cleaning Up and Buying New Equipment. 
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SOLVAY 


ANCHOR ALKAL/ 


A Little 


Goes a 


Long Way ~* 
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.-+ Makes Brighter, Cleaner, / | 


Sterile Bottles! 


Once you try Anchor Alkali in your 
washer, you'll say... a little Anchor 
Alkali goes a long way . . . makes 
bottles brighter, cleaner, sterile in 
shorter time! 

Performance tests throughout the 
field prove that less Anchor Alkali is 
required to wash a given number of 
bottles in both hard and soft waters. 
That’s because Anchor Alkali is in 
dustless, quick-dissolving flake form 
».+. each flake carrying the correct 
ratio of high cleansing elements. 


for maximum 
bottle washing efficiency... 
maximum economy... 


use Solvay Anchor Alkali 
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/ 


Try Anchor Alkali and get maxi- 
mum bottle washing efficiency at 
lower over-all cost! You’ll also like 
Anchor Alkali because it reduces scale 
formation and acts as a superior lubri- 
cant for moving washer parts. 

WRITE TODAY for complete 
folder which tells you how Anchor 
Alkali is used in dairy plants. Just fill 
in the coupon below. 


92888 2882882288828 8222 2E8G88E08880800088% 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St. New York 6, WN. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder describing Anchor Alkali 


for use in dairies. 
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This odd shaped item has been called the grandfather of the 
bazooka, because its principle of the “shaped” or “hollow” 
charge has been utilized in constructing the nose of the 
bazooka rocket. This hollow nose, built into the rocket projec- 
tile, gives it the piercing power it would otherwise lack due 
to its relatively low speed. 


The shaped charge packs a terrific wallop. It has been a 
great help to our armies in destroying pillboxes, fortifications, 
etc. The secret of the charge’s explosive power lies in its end 
being hollow shaped as an inverted cone. When detonated, 
the explosive force is concentrated into the cavity and emerges 
as a piercing jet of tremendous power. The stand-off frame, 
which holds the charge at a proper distance from the object, 
further increases the force of the explosion. Little power is 
expended in any other direction. Were the bottom of the 
charge flat, instead of shaped, the explosion would spread 
out in all directions like an ordinary explosion and leave only 
a slight dent in the object against which it was placed. 


This charge will completely pierce sixty inches of reinforced 
steel and concrete. Following the piercing action of the shaped 
charge, a demolition charge is then placed into the hole for 
final destruction of the obstacle. 


The principle of the shaped charge has been widely com- 
mented on in leading scientific and popular magazines. 





Strange bedfellows? Yes-but war does strange 
things. From the War Production Division of 
our factory. unit after unit of the famous 
“Shaped Charge.” one of the many war items 
we make, rolls endlessly from the production 
line. They start as raw material and finish com- 
pletely ready for their lethal charge of super 
explosive. 


Explosive force is concentrated at cavity at forward end 
and travels in direction of big arrow 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Nearby, in the Dairy Equipment Division, Girton / 
Equipment is still being made in large quanti- 
ties to help American dairymen provide our 
people with pure milk. In thousands of Ameri- 
can dairies, day in and day out, this equipment 
oL-Jhos- Me eole stot lotto Males lo ME-tooebtioatles oMMci le tele los del-mmB (eo) a 
the protection of the health and welfare of our 7 
people. / 





Girton 
Sanitary Pipe 
Washing Machine 


Girton Pressure Washer 


Girton 
Roll-Rite 
Case Truck 


Girton ——_——s 
k Girton Can Rinser 
on “Soa and Sterilizer 


Girton “ADD-A-TANK” Wash Tanks Girton 3-Brush 
e Write For Catalog Electric Bottle Washer 





Time-“Jested Equipment for Modern Dairy and Farm 
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In Route Delivery Operation no 
other vehicle gives you the Oper- 
ating Economy and Long Life of 


DIVCO CORPORATION—MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. BOX 3807, PARK GROVE STATION, DETROIT 5, MICHIGAN 
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LUBRIPLATE 
































FOR HEAVY GOING 


LUBRIPLATE No. 8 possesses an extremely 
high film strength and is just the correct 






density for the general run of enclosed 





gears (speed reducers). It is especially 





suitable for worm gears and other types 






carrying heavy loads. Typical of all 
LUBRIPLATE lubricants, No. 8 has excep- 
tionally long life. 
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Write for a booklet, ‘The LUBRIPLATE Film"’, 
written especially for your industry. 
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Seene in Act II—Farmer Brown’s Milk House After Cleaning Up. The Actors (left to right)— 
Harry Hamilton, De Laval Separator Company, Glastonbury, Conn.; E. 0. Anderson, Professor of 
Dairy Industry, Storrs, Conn.; Clifford Goslee, Supervising Inspector, Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner’s Office, Hartford, Conn.; John Seremet, Connecticut Milk Producers Association, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; E. A. Blakelock, Keiner-Williams Stamping Company, Boston, Mass.; Herbert Ewell, 
Pennsylvania Salt Company, Boston, Mass.; Insert—G. C. Graf, Assistant Extension Dairyman, 


University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


count milk. Their use of old worn out 
equipment, their slip: shod way of using 
a milking machine and their lack of 
proper methods of cleaning up can clearly 
be seen. 

But Farmer Brown and his hired man 
seemed satisfied with their methods until 
the new milk inspector calls to check on 
the cause of their high counts. The 
inspector sells the farmer on the idea of 
changing his ways and suggests calling 
in outside assistance, men who are in a 
position to give good practical advice. 
An impromptu meeting was arranged in 
che milk house. Present were the farmer 
and his hired man, the milk inspector 
and three fellows representing the milk- 
ing machine industry, the chemical in- 
dustry and the dairy equipment industry. 
\ real “knock-down-drag-out” session 
followed. The reason for improved milk- 
ing, proper equipment, proper knowledge 


and use of soapless cleansers and chlorine 
were discussed and that the use of all 
these things were necessary to produce 
low count milk. Farmer Brown begins 
to see the light and the scene closes 
as Farmer Brown says he is going to do 
some changing as the result of the dis- 
cussion. 
Act 2° 

As the curtain rises, a new hired man 
is just preparing Farmer Brown’s last 
cow. He is washing the udder with hot 
water, he uses a strip cup and he profes- 
sionally applies a new milker unit. He 
turns an egg timer and in less than three 
minutes he machine strips and removes 
the milker unit. Farmer Brown has 
started his herd on the improved milking 
program. 

The hired man takes his unit and other 
milking equipment into the milk house 
and does a wonderful job of washing all 





Part of the Attentive Audience that Viewed the Impressive 


and Highly Instructive Play. 
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Why butter gets 



















































































t Patapar* Vegetable Parchment has qualities that protect flavor — help keep 
¥ butter fresh and appetizing. 
e WET-STRENGTH — Patapar is never afraid of moisture. It is strong when wet — 
? strong when boiled. 
s GREASE-RESISTANT—With its power to resist grease, Patapar guards against 
g rancidity. The outer surface of Patapar keeps 
clean. Makes a pleasant package for housewives 
: A Few of Patapar’s uses: to handle. 
1 Butter wrappers. Tub liners ODORLESS, TASTELESS—Patarar doesn’t impart 
and circles. Printer box liners. that “papery” taste or odor. Butter keeps its 
Cheese wrappers and liners. original flavor. 
Bulk corrugated box liners. 
Milk can gaskets. Milk bottle TRANSLUCENT — Patapar’s clear texture lends 
hoods. Ice cream wrappers and distinction to the package, yet it doesn't transmit 
flavor labels. harmful light. 
Many users of Patapar PRINTING —Patapa:x can be beautifully printed in 
include this nationally one or more colors. Inks used are harmless to taste, 
ee es ae and have been specially developed to withstand 
printed wrappers . tar ° . . 
cnieguihebdiptaeiatien, moisture. Printing is done right in our own plants. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company « Bristol, Pennsylvania 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - 111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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of his equipment. He can do a good 
job because Farmer Brown has not only 
cleaned up his milk house but he has 
installed: 


1. A new two compartment wash 
sink. 

2. A new hot water heater. 

3. Has purchased good brushes for 
washing equipment. 

4. Has supply of soapless cleanser 
and proper sterilizer and knows how to 
use them. 


5. Has purchased a non-freeze solu- 
tion rack. 


6. Installed can and pail rack. 





7. The hired man has been trained 
in proper methods of sanitation. 


As the washing up is about completed, 
Farmer Brown and the milk inspector 
come into the milk house. They discuss 
the value of each piece of new equip- 
ment that has been installed. They stress 
the importance of proper milking 
methods, proper equipment to do the 
job and the proper use of chemical 
sterilization, which together with proper 
cooling, cannot help but result in the 
production of quality milk. 

Again, the importance of the coopera- 
tion of the farmer, the milk inspector, 
the hired man and representatives of 








These Stainless-Steel Fingers 


STOP MILK WASTE 


Just two polished, stainless steel rods — that’s all there 
is in the milk tank, vat, mixer, pasteurizer or kettle. 
Just two rods, yet, with no floats, no moving parts, they 
control or signal when container is full—to prevent 
overflow and waste — and when container is empty to 
prevent damage. Absolutely sanitary — never forgets — 


always on the job — thus the 


Faratron 








Lumenite Process Timer 
Controls by electric time switch 


action any process requiring 
fixed intervals. Available in 
seconds or hours. Hand or 


automatic reset. Operates sig- 
nals or controls processes di- 
rectly. Unequalled for blend- 
ing, mixing or heating as timing 
never varies. Ask for descrip- 
tive bulletin. 


Lumenite Electronic Company 


407 S. Dearborn Street 





MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


is the most valuable accessory in any milk plant. 


Operating by electronic action the Faratron can 
be installed to give signals —lights or bells — or 
to operate valves or to start and stop pump 
motors. Easy to install — long life. 


Write for bulletin 451 describing Faratron Elec- 
tronic Milk Level Controls. 

















Faratron Boiler Level Control 


Maintains an exact level of the 
water in any steam boiler — 
without attention. Operates by 
electronics. On automatically 
fired boilers the Faratron Con- 
trol will stop the fire and give 
warning if water supply should 


fail. Ask for special bulletin. 





Chicago 5, Ill. 











the dairy industry was stressed. Work- 
ing together, they can solve any problem 
on the farm or at the dairy plant. 

In Act 1, mistakes in milking and 
washing procedures were intentionally 
made. The audience was asked to write 
down these mistakes as they occurred. 
The response was splendid and they 
entered into the spirit of the occasion. 
They found plenty of mistakes. 


A discussion period followed the melo- 
drama and it was interesting to see how 
much of the material we gave them met - 
with their approval. This was especially 
true of the washing of the milker unit 
and the recommendation for the use of 
lye in the solution rack. 


In the evening, after a business meet- 
ing, one of the association members, Her- 
bert S. Ewell of Boston, Mass., and repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania Salt Company, 
entertained for a good full hour with his 
feats of magic, ending with one which 
literally brought down the house. He 
produced what seemed to be unlimited 
quantities of cigarettes from what seemed 
an empty box. 

—__e =e —_____ 


DIVERSEY PERSONNEL SHIFTS 





Reiger Moves to Minneapolis — Perry 
Heads Eastern Division 


H. A. Reiger, formerly a district man- 
ager for the eastern division of The 
Diversey Corporation, has been made 
division manager of that company’s north 
central division. He will have his head- 
quarters at Diversey’s Minneapolis office, 
1906 Foshay Tower. 

Mr. Reiger, as district manager since 
1942, has had supervision of the field 
service representatives in the state of 
New York. His fine work in the field 
of food plant sanitation and operations 
resulted in his present promotion. 

R .C. Perry has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for the Diversey’s eastern 
division. He was formerly a senior field 
service representative in the southwestern 
division where he serviced the Nebraska 
area. Mr. Perry will make his head- 
quarters at Syracuse, N. Y. 





OHIO DAIRY DAY 





Sponsored jointly by the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ohio Dairy- 
men’s Association and the Extension Ser- 
vice of Ohio State University, “Ohio 
Dairy Day” will be held in Wooster, Ohio, 
August 10. 


Of unusual interest to dairy farmers 
and their wives, the program consists of 
a wide range of demonstrations and dis- 
cussions that will enlighten dairymen and 
their wives on up-to-date methods to per- 
form routine tasks and chores more ef- 
ficiently and economically. 
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Using Our Separator 


Items of Interest Skimmed From 
Here and There 


Water Heater 

NEW INDUSTRIAL hot water 
A heater made by the Pick Manu- 
facturing Company of West Bend, 
Wisconsin, has been announced recently. 


While being a steam injection heater, 
it has the advantage of instantaneous 
heating but the addition of the new pa- 
tented “pressurizer piston” eliminates ob- 
jectionable noise, pipe hammering and 
shaking of machinery common to ordi- 
nary steam injection heaters. 








This pressurizer piston is included as 
a part of the steam injection tube and 
acts very much like a regulator under 
accurate control, to restrict the internal 
area of the tube so as to automatically 
compensate for any change in heater 
load. As a result, any temperature or 
volume within the effective range can be 
selected and maintained with accuracy, 
or varied at will. 


These heaters have a heating range of 
40 to 180 degrees Fahrenheit. They can 
be obtained to operate on any selected 
steam pressure from 40 to 100 pounds 
gauge. Built in seven sizes, these heaters 
range from 10 to 200 gallons per minute 
and heaters can be “custom-selected” to 
meet the needs in each individual plant. 


Conveyor Drive 


WER PAC, a power unit for 

motorizing conveying equipment, 

has been announced by Island 
Equipment Corporation, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


It is a self-contained assembled unit, 
built solidly in an iron frame, ready to 
be quickly and securely bolted to the 
chassis of any piece of conveying equip- 
ment that needs to be mechanically 
operated. 


The unit consists of motor, driving 
rolls, switch speed reducers (where want- 
ed), controls, proper gears and all nec- 
essary mechanism to enable the user to 
make the proper connections to their 
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equipment,—plug into a proper electric 
socket, and it is ready for use. 

In this manner, an ordinary gravity 
conveyor can be motorized, allowing it 
to carry up grade where needed. 


Research Data 

ESEARCH DATA of immense im- 
R portance, much of which is buried 
in the many departments of the 
technical schools and universities, is be- 
ing unearthed for the first time. -Master 
theses are now being made available to 
industry. Information which is not eas- 


Buy U.S. War Bends 





ily accessible is being made available in 
carefully indexed form. 


Through the cooperation of the lead- 
ing technical schools and universities, 
master theses that are of importance to 
industry and research, will be indexed 
in the technical “Digest-Index” issued by 
The National Research Bureau, Inc., 
415 North Deaborn St., Chicago 10, IIl. 
They will be supplied on microfilm 
through the Library of Industrial Re- 
search, a non-profit organization, acting 
as clearing house for the exchange of 
Technical, Scientific and Management 
informatien. 





Mr. Plant Manager— 
Safe Summer Milk 


DEMANDS EXTRA CAUTION! 











* 
LO-BAX 
50% available chlorine 


LO-BAX SPECIAL 


—a superior chlorine bac- 
tericide in granular form— 
pocked in 24-lb. bottles, 
Yq doz. to the case; and in 
14-oz. bottles, 1 doz. to the 
case. 


LO-BAX POWDER 


—a highly efficient chlorine 
boctericide packed in 28-oz. 
bottles, 1 doz. to the case. 











THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


lo-Bax .... Super-Nufos....HTH-15.... Dry 
Ice .... Carbonic Gas . . . . Ammonia, Anhydrous 
& Aqua .... Caustic Soda... . Soda Ash... . Bi- 
carbonate of Soda .... Liquid Chlorine . . . . Chlorine 
Dioxide .... PH-Plus.... Synthetic Salt Cake... 


Sodium Chlorite Products .... Sodium Methylate 





In warm weather— when bacteria multiply much 
faster—it is imperative that every precaution be 
taken to safeguard milk right from the cow to 
the consumer. Even the most remote possibility 
of contamination must be avoided to maintain 
quality control . . . to prevent costly spoilage. 

Lo-Bax*— concentrated, fast-killing chlorine 
bactericide—will help assure you of consistently 
high quality milk during the hot months when 
used by ail your producers as well as in your 
own plant. Mathieson can assist your quality 
maintenance and improvement program. We'll 
gladly provide Lo-Bax milk-house instruction 
cards, informative folders, posters and other 
helpful material. Write us for specimen copies 
or, if you prefer, tell us how many producers you 
have and we'll send enough copies to supply all. 

You'll find Lo-Bax in the plant and on the 
farm the right combination for safer summer 
milk control! 





CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 
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Self Service Handbook 


NEW 80 page book on Self Service 

Merchandising of perishables has 

just been published by Hussmann 
Refrigeration, Inc., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and is available through Hussmann 
Dealers. 


This book, authoritatively written 
covers the subject in detail, including 
prepackaging procedures for self service. 
It serves as a valuable handbook for 
every merchant interested in modern 
self service merchandising methods. 


Thorough discussion is given on self 
service selling of meats, dairy products, 
vegetables, frozen foods, The material 
in the book represents a combination of 
Hussmann’s long experience plus actual 
contact with hundreds of self service in- 
stallations in operation, also with pro- 
cessors and distributors of perishable 
foods. 


A copy of “Self Service” may be ob- 
tained by writing to Hussmann Refriger- 
ation, Inc., 2401 No. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Rotameter 
bis aw, & PORTER CO. announces 


its new, patented Sanitary Rotam- 
eter with electric transmission for 
recording and/or controlling and totaliz- 











ing flows of milk or cream. It is made 
entirely of polished stainless steel and 
the flow is straight through the meter 
from bottom to top. Accurate flow meas- 
urement is assured because it is equipped 
with an Ultra-Stablvis float which com- 
pensates for viscosity variations caused 
by changes in temperature and physical 
composition of the products. 








There are no pockets for dirt or germs 
to collect in this meter. By loosening 
the three wing nuts at the center of the 
meter, it comes apart into four pieces 


WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 





that may readily and safely be washed 
with hot water. It is supplied with 
standard sanitary connections and is built 
in several sizes capable of handling 
ranges starting at 1,000 pounds per hour 
of milk and continuing up to as high as 
150,000 pounds per hour. 

Fischer & Porter’s address is, 993-R, 
County Line Road, Hatboro, Pa. 


Color for Industry 


OLOR FOR INDUSTRY is the title 

of a new industrial booklet recently 

published by the U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company. 

The information in this booklet—much 
of which has as its source some of the 
country’s top light, color and seeing 
authorities — represents a sensible ap- 
proach to the use of color in industrial 
plants. It was abstracted in a recent 
issue of Better Light—Better Sight News 
and has provoked considerable interest 
and much favorable comment. 

Color for Industry may be of real as- 
sistance to dairy operators in helping 
them weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages of color as it may apply to their 
particular plant requirements. 

Copies will be furnished gladly with- 
out charge or obligation to any who de- 
sire them by writing to U. S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Company, Dairy Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 1365, Providence, R. I. 





STAINLESS 


MILK STORAGE TANKS ~~ 


STEEL 


for Safe, Clean Storage 






FOR SAFE, CLEAN STORAGE— 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY has designed 
these Stainless Steel Storage Tanks— especially for the 
dairy industry. Their engineers have consulted with large 
and small producers — and drawn on their own experience — 
in order to develop this tank that incorporates every modern 
and practical feature. They are the most modern develop- 
ment in tanks for your milk storage problems. 


FULLY INSULATED—BUILT TO SERVE LARGE 
OR SMALL DAIRIES EFFICIENTLY— 


Efficient insulation is provided by a layer of the highest 
quality cork board between the Stainless Steel Tank and the 
outer jacket. This insulating material is completely sealed 
against moisture and provides perfect insulation against any 
temperature changes. Regardless of the size of your plant 
one of these tanks will simplify your milk storage problems. 


METAL-GLASS PRODUCTS CO. 


STAINLESS STEEL MILK STORAGE TANKS 
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Made in 6 sizes—up to 3,000 gallons. Write for 


LITERATURE and PRICES. 


Dept. D. B. 
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| Pump Catalog 
. LLUSTRATING and describing their 
| complete line of improved Nofome 
5 sanitary centrifugal pumps for milk, 
r : 
cream, food products, and chemicals, a 
S ’ 
new 12-page catalog has just been re- 
| leased by Specialty Brass Company, 
? Kenosha, Wis. 
J 
> 
y 
i 
i 
l 
t 
$ 
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FOR MILK, CREAM 


: SPECIALTY 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


BRASS COMPANY 


ENOSKA, Wisconsin 
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It also includes data on Specialty Brass 
water and brine pumps with complete 
specifications and sizes available. Plant 
operators may obtain a copy of this cat- 
alog upon request to the Specialty Brass 
Company. 


GENERAL MILLS REPORT 





New Products Readied for Postwar — 
Net Earning $6,474,493 


In its seventeenth annual report, issued 
July 30, to the company’s 10,000 stock- 
holders, General Mills, Inc., reported net 
earnings of $6,474,493 for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1945, as compared with 
$5,556,912 for the preceding year. This 
is equivalent to $8.07 earnings per share 
of common stock, an increase of $1.38 
over that of the prior year. Total sales 
amounted to $280,000,000. 


For their war production record, six 
of the company’s plants received the 
Achievement “A” Award of the War 
Food Administration during the year; and 
the Mechanical Plant’s Army-Navy “E” 
Award now has three stars. 


In the food field, according to the an- 
nual report, the company has a number 
of new grocery products ready for com- 
mercial manufacture as soon as conditions 
permit. - 


Most radical in their departure from 
present General Mills products, however, 
are the new home appliances—including 
electric irons, pressure cooking utensils, 
and others—which will be manufactured 
in the mechanical plant as soon as gov- 
ernment war contracts permit. 


The company has a proposal under 
consideration to split up the common 
shares of the corporation on the basis 
of three-for-one, in order to broaden the 
potential market in the common stock. 
Also under consideration is a proposal 
to obtain additional capital through the 
issue in the near future of $10,000,000 
par value of a new series of convertible 
preferred stock. 

a e—_—_—_— 


CONSTRUCTING NEW PLANT 


Eagle Bridge, N. Y.—Preparatory work 
necessary for the erection of a new 
process plant for H. P. Hood & Co., has 
started here. 

The new building, which is to replace 
the old plant, will be of concrete block 
and steel construction, 117 feet by 61 
feet. 

New machinery necessary for a thor- 
oughly modern process plant for an ex- 
tensive milk business will be installed. 


ELECTED TO DAIRY GROUP 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Directors of the 
American Dairy Association of New York, 
Inc., recently elected to membership in 
the organization. The Eastern Milk Pro- 
ducers Cooperative Assn., Inc., and the 
Mutual Cooperative of Independent Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 
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WHY BATTER 
YOUR FAT GLOBULES? 


The Waukesha 100% Sanitary Pump 
Conserves Fats — Protects Profits 


— outstanding features alone prove the right of 
the WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Pump to be 
termed the “heart” of the production line. These are 
its ability to conserve fats and to protect the creaming 
ability of your milk. Slow speed rotary action posi- 
tively prevents churning or battering up of the fat 
globules in the pump. As a result these fats — repre- 
senting cream line profits — are saved instead of lost 
in washing and cleaning. 


Although WAUKESHA is busy with war contracts 
today, we can still furnish urgently needed pump 
replacements... 
See your jobber, 


or write direct. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100 % 


Vorb SSNITARY 


PUMP 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 





Boys’ Club Donates Freezer 


Contributions by Members Purchase Ice Cream Equipment 
to be Used by G.I’s Overseas 


A portable ice cream-making unit produced by the Emery 
Thompson Machine and Supply Company, New York, was 
presented as a gift by the Boy’s Club of America to the 
United States Army Quartermaster Corps recently at the 
Red Cross Recreation House of Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The ice cream plant, termed by the boys as a 
foxhole freezer, was bought with $2,000 in pennies, nickels 
and dimes contributed by members of the Boys’ Clubs all over 
the nation. 


First batch of ice cream from new Emery Thompson ‘‘Fexhole’’ freezer 
being served at Walter Reed Hospital 

The ice cream plant was presenied by David W. Arm- 
strong, executive director of Boys’ Clubs of America, in the 
name of 260 member ciubs to Colonel Andrew D. Hopping, 
Deputy to the Quartermaster General for Supply Planning. 
Major General U. Marietta, Commanding General, Army 
Medical Center, represented the Walter Reed Hospital. After 
the presentation, th freezer was shipped immediately to one 
of the war fronts. 


The ice cream plant is one of the many which the Emery 
Thompson Machine and Supply Company is producing under 
contract for the Army in all theatres of war. The plant, de- 
signed in cooperation with the Quartermaster Corps after 
more than a year’s development, has a two and one-half 
gallon freezer and a 40-gallon hardening cabinet, capable of 
serving 1,000 men daily. The unit has an auxiliary gasoline 
engine for use where electricity is not available. 





Air Cargo Transport 
To Operate on Non-Schedule Basis to Any Airport in 
the United States 


Formation of the first and only commercial all-cargo 
airline set up to operate on a non-schedule basis to any air- 
port in the United States has been announced by Air Cargo 
Transport Corporation at its main office in the Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

This line is in operation with a fleet of especially designed 
twin-engined transports and, because cargo will be carried in 
each instance on a charter basis, can promise delivery on a 
time schedule as set forth in the agreement between shippers 
and the company. 

H. Roy Penzell, president and treasurer of the company, 
stressed that this service will play an important part in the 
integral function of the nation’s present traffic problems and 
will be an ever-increasing factor in the post-war develop- 
ment of transporting all types of merchandise by air. 
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Milk Supplies in England 


Exposition of British Policies and Activities That Reversed 
Production and Consumtion Trends — Aim Now 


to Expands Industry Still More 


By J. L. DAVIES 
Asst. General Manager of England’s Milk Marketing Board 


The “Review” is pleased indeed to present herewith 
the full text of a paper, “Milk Supplies in England”, 
that was broadcast recently over the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s network by J. L. Davies, assistant general 
manager of England’s Milk Marketing Board. In this 
address, Mr. Davies reveals the amazing increase in per 
capita consumption of milk that took place in Britain 
despite wartime handicaps, and the policies that were 
adopted to make such achievement possible and calculated 
to expand still more the future production and consump- 
tion of milk in Britain. 


This paper has been cleared by the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and submitted to this publication by the 
British Information Services which also generously sup- 
plied the photographs for the accompanying illustrations. 





exclusively on our own farms in England. Even before 

the war there was no importation of fresh liquid milk; 
surplus summer milk for the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
condensed milk and milk powder in England in the late 
thirties was on the increase, and the manufacture of these 
products in 1939 was quite substantial. 


Mee IS ONE of the few farm products which we produce 


In 1933 the Milk Marketing Board was set up and it 
soon became evident to the Board and to the Government 
that our consumption of liquid milk in England was too low 
for health and from 1936 onwards strenuous efforts were 
made to raise it-some measure of success was achieved in 
the years before the war. 


First, the Board introduced, with financial assistance from 
the Government, a scheme for supplying liquid milk to school 
children and the great majority of schools were included by 
1939. In this scheme a third of a pint of milk was supplied 
to each child at 4d. per bottle. Secondly, we experimented 
with schemes for supplying milk cheaply to expectant and 
nursing mothers and young children, and our early efforts 


2 
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Large Scale Alfa Laval Automatic Milking and Recording Operation 
on Clyde Higg’s Farm in Warwickshire, England—Production Records 
for Each Cow Serve to Increase Production Without Increasing Herds. 
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Bringing ice cream 
to the front lines! 


Here’s a big-time producer, able to serve 1000 
men daily. Yet it flies through the air with the great- 
est of ease—right up to the battle lines. For the entire 
frame is aluminum and the insulation is a new type 
which combines low weight and high efficiency. 

“Ice cream plant, portable” is tho result of more 
than a year of intensive planning and experiment 
by E-T in conjunction with the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. In it are combined many features entirely 
new to machines for freezing and hardening cream. 

For full flexibility under varying conditions, the 
plant is equipped to use gasoline or electricity at will 
and to function at any temperature to 120°. 

Headquarters for ice cream equipment in war as 
in peace, E-T is today devoting its expanded facili- 
ties entirely to military purposes. When it is enabled 
to resume civilian production it will be in a better 
position than ever to meet your special needs. 


EMERY THOMPSON 


MACHINE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
1349 | d Av New York 5 











THE WETTER YOUR 

PLANT EQUIPMENT 

AND WALLS THE MORE 
YOU NEED/ 


- oo all PA 

DAMP-TEX 

ENAMEL 4 
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Pre 
Proved Fungus A N D 8B E & 


Resistant by 


wa 
FUNGUS TEST DINGY weéT 


Dark, dingy walls cut down 

efficiency. Rusty, neglected 

equipment increases depreci- 

ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 

fungus play havoc generally. 

The Damp-Tex system. was 

created for the plant where 

the presence of moisture, 

heat and other unusual con- 

ditions hinders proper sur- SS 

face maintenance. Over 4,000 

plants have discovered its ae 

superiorities. Write for our “lee “=! 
trial offer. be 


Proved Lactic 
t. Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 

Branches in eighteen principol cities 





showed great possibilities for enormous increase in consump- 
tion of milk by these classes. 


These experiments were carried out mainly in what were 
then our most depressed areas but they proved that much 
more milk could be used at lower prices and with great benefit 
from the nutrition point of view. Apart from these special 
schemes we were using all modern methods of publicity and 
advertising to promote milk sales at ordinary prices. 


In the first year or two of the war, Government policy 
was directed mainly to ploughing up our grasslands. The cry’ 
was for more wheat, more potatoes, and more sugar beet. 
Imported feeding-stuffs diminished as shipping tightened and 
by the end of 1941 there was a serious decline in total milk 
output. 


Consideration of Priority Classes 


Britain’s Ministry of Food had introduced a National Milk 
Scheme as an essential part of its wartime nutrition policy. 
This scheme is on the same lines as our original experiments. 
It provides to every mother and child under five in this country 
a pint of milk a day at less than half the normal retail price of 
milk, or if the family is poor, free of cost. We estimate that 


English Girls Aid in Producing and Processing Milk in the Program 
to Stimulate British Milk Consumption for Proper Nutrition. 


this scheme now reaches nearly 90 per cent of these priority 
classes and the total quantity of liquid milk involved has 
reached a figure of something like 170 million gallons annually. 


Almost at the same time the Milk-in-Schools Scheme was 
extended and every child. in school can now get two-thirds 
of a pint of milk daily. The total annual requirements of 
liquid milk for these two schemes is now about 220 million 
gallons. As was to be expected, the normal demand for milk 
in view of the shortage of other foods, was also rising rapidly. 
We were, therefore, heavily committed on the demand side 
and our supply was declining. 

To meet this situation the Ministry of Agriculture organ- 
ized the Milk Production campaign throughout the country 
but the farmers were faced with real difficulties, particularly 
with shortage of labor and lack of suitable feeding-stuffs for 
winter production. But more than this, a good deal of the 
skilled labor which was available in the cowsheds had been 
lost to the ploughing campaign or to the Forces. 


Dairy Expansion Despite War 


During the past winter, the sixth of the war, milk produc- 
tion continued to be priority No. 1 in our farm program, and 
I am pleased to be able to report that our dairy farmers have 
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responded well. Each winter since 1941 our milk supplies 
have increased. Our farmers produced more milk in this 
sixth winter of war than they have ever done in the history 
of this country. The figures for last December show a total 
output of 100,000,000 for the United Kingdom compared with 
83,000,000 for December 1941, an increase of 17,000,000 
gallons, or 20 per cent. 


In 1944 the British people consumed 40 per cent more 
liquid milk than they did in 1939 and they would have con- 
sumed much more had it not been for the strict rationing of 
which I have written. Our adult population this winter has 
only received an allowance of 2 pints per head per week. As 
the demand for liquid milk has increased so the quantities 
available for the manufacture of milk products were reduced 
and it’s not secret that our making of butter, cheese, etc., has 
declined to a third of the pre-war quantity. 


I expect you are interested in Britain’s policy for the future 
and particularly in the relation between our present level of 
milk consumption and the amount we will need in the next few 
years when we set out to raise nutritional standards. Our per 
capita consumption of liquid milk pre-war was about .145 pints 
per head per day. In 1944 we estimated that our consumption 
per head had reached rather more than .6 pints per day in 
spite of restrictions. This is a tremendous improvement. It 
means that we consume annually 350,000,000 gallons more of 
liquid milk than pre-war, and the increase goes mainly in the 


priority classes, the mothers, the children, the sick and the 
wounded. 


Goal of 30 Per Cent Increase 


We are naturally wondering whether this great addi- 
tional demand for liquid milk will continue and increase after 
the war. The current view is that the consumption of milk 
in the next few years will be increased still further and the 
Minister of Agriculture has already outlined a policy of expan- 
sion of production to the dairy farmers. Our first aim will be 
to produce sufficient milk to enable rationing to be removed, 
but apart from this we want to reach a consumption level 
adequate for the proper nutrition of the people—say, a con- 
sumption rate of three-quarters of a pint per head per day. 
This means a greatly expanded production—possibly a 30 per 
cent increase on the present level. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is tackling this problem al- 
ready and in the first place we want an increase of 100 gallons 
in the yield of our dairy cow without adding to the size of the 
National dairy herd. We expect that this improvement in yield 
will be obtained by better use of milk recording, the applica- 
tion of artificial insemination, better management and the rest. 
Dairy farming suits us, apart from the labor problem. Our 
policy is to make a great dairy farming industry based on a 
high level of liquid milk consumption. I can’t say whether our 
level of consumption will reach what may be called adequate 
nutritional standards, but we all hope that this will be achieved 
because it will not only be a good foundation for a healthier 
people but will provide a sound basis for a thriving dairy farm- 
ing industry. 


We realize that for success in this policy in the future 
costs and prices will influence both producers and consumers. 
At present milk prices paid to farmers are around 2/- (40c) 
per gallon, taking the year through. Farm prices are high in 
winter to promote production. The price of milk to the con- 
sumer today is 3/- (60c) per gallon or 4%d. (8c) per pint. 


The course of prices in the future cannot be forecast, but 
we are very well aware as farmers that the measure of success 
of the full employment policy here will, to a large extent, 
determine the size of our liquid milk market here after the 
war. Our policy as farmers after the war will be to expand 
Britain’s liquid milk market as much as possible. 
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CYCLOTHERM ENGINEERING 
-AN INVISIBLE PROTECTION 


When you buy a steam generator, the “know-how” 
that went into its designing and building is your best 
guarantee of continuous, trouble-free, economical 
operation. It is engineering know-how that produces 
a superior product. 

That is why Cyclotherm Steam Generators are 
emerging from the war with veterans’ reputations. 
Thousands of these rugged units have proved that 
they can “take it” and deliver under all kinds of war- 
time service in the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 
Their record is your assurance that a Cyclotherm 
gives protection against operating and maintenance 
headaches. 

All Cyclotherm units—and only Cyclotherm units 
—are designed on unique principles of combustion 
that result in top efficiency and dependability while 
holding operating and maintenance costs to a min- 
imum. 

Cyclotherm units range from 10 HP to 200 HP. 
They are completely self-contained, automatic, oil or 
gas fired. They come to you assembled and tested, 
ready for immediate operation after oil, water, elec- 
trical and steam outlets are connected. No special 
foundation or stack is needed. 

Whether you utilize steam for power, processing 
or heating there’s no job too tough for the veteran 
Cyclotherm. 


Orders are now accepted for early delivery. 


YCLOTHERM 


STEAM GENERATOR | 


CYCLOTHERM CORPORATION 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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Tribute to Dr. Charles E. North 
Development of Grade A milk Recalled Cum Laude by 
Producers’ and Distributors’ Organizations 


G. G. Diffenback, Director of Public Relations of Abbotts 
Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., in commenting upon a recent 
tribute to Dr. Charles E. North that appeared in the Inter-State 
Milk Producers Review, said, “Our own company’s association 
with the activity covered in the article lies in the fact that 
we commissioned Dr. North to develop his program in this 
market in 1914. As a result, in 1915, we introduced the first 


“A” Milk in Pennsylvania, and the first milk from a laboratory 
you GET A controlled source. 


. “During the past thirty years 

Double : a it has continued to be marketed 

P + af under the label ‘Abbotts de luxe 

e a ALL’ 3 ner ‘A’ Milk’ and has had a profound 
|with *TOPS- I ene rl 


influence in raising the standard 
: f the entire Philadelphia milk 
BOTTLE CAPS : —— iladelphia mi 
os — 


Issued recently in booklet 
' form for consumer use, Abbotts 
We guarantee “TOPS-ALL” Caps... your Dairies reprinted an article that 
favorite jobber guarantees “TOPS-ALL” | appeared in The Philadelphia 
caps... that’s why léading jobbers every- Record that recounts the merits 


where sell “TOPS-ALL” the BETTER of grade A milk and the prom- 
Bottle Caps. 


inent part that Dr. North played 
Dr. Cnaries E. North 


+ . in bringing about its production 
ROBERT S LEONARD CO and adoption. In part, the article states: 
a € 


“Dr. North brought his system to Philadelphia in 1914, 
MINNEAPOLIS cManthe UE ee DALLAS at the invitation of C. R. Lindback, new president of Abbotts 
’ Be Dairies, Inc. At a meeting of the Philadelphia Milk Ex- 
change, at which Dr. North spoke, Lindback saw the busi- 
ness advantage of controlling the cleanliness of milk by 
laboratory test and stimulating the farmer by a bonus pay- 
ment. Lindback asked Dr. North to help him apply this 
sanitary system of contol to the Abbott business. He selected 
= re ed Be 267 .the Abbotts milk receiving station at Oxford, 45 miles south- 
n.o.cavedl HITS HARD, 1, west of Philadelphia, as the place to start. 

" A NEW i yet PROTECTS | “On October 1, 1914, Abbotts proclaimed the bonus 
| PLASTIC |] _wiLL NOT 4 | system for ‘A’ milk. The effect was electric. In one day, 
DISCOVERY MAR, CUT OR f) | Some farmers reduced bacterial counts from 1,000,000 or 

é 3 DAMAGE DELI- 2,000,000 per cubic centimeter to 25,000 or less. 


CATE SURFACES! And the gospel of sanitation, which other dairies soon 
Re ave subscribed to, has been flourishing ever since.” 

NO STING AND NO} 
=| REBOUND! WiLL | Milk by Air to Bermuda 

NOT CHIP OR CURL! Clover Dairy at Wilmington Makes Regular Shipments 
of Milk and Ice Cream by C-54 Skymaster 






































Claiming the title for the longest milk run in the world, 
the Clover Dairy Co., National Dairy Products Corporation’s 
subsidiary at Wilmington, Del., is sending fresh milk and ice 
cream to Army personnel at Bermuda, 880 miles away. The 





SEMI-SOFT 
HICKORY al IT HEALS run takes only 3% hours. 
HANDLE ———=—S—<—~™é™;—~—~*™*COC‘*'TSS‘#&CL'F 











On the first trip 80 gallons of Sealtest milk were flown 


out in special 10-gallon aluminum containers. Now, several 
T'S A HARD HITTING “SOFTIE”’—Nupla Hammer uses a new semi- imes : reek as th ac . IL 
soft, flexile plastic that HEALS ITSELF when dented or deformed. Hits times a week, as much as 400 gallons of milk and up to 50 


hard blows without damage to delicate parts or fini Non-i gallons of Sealtest ice cream are shipped on the giant C-54 
J ' . . 4 ° -¢ . 
= RL» pe! — A new tool every craftsman wams | Skymaster transports which ATC uses for training flight 

SOLD AT HARDWARE STORES EVERYWHERE. Write for name of local dealer. | personnel. 
NEW PLASTIC CORP. © 1017 No. Sycamore Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 











The station hospital at the Bermuda base gets first call 


. on the fresh milk and ice cream, and the remainder is shared 
MIGHTY PLASTIC by the consolidated mess, the Post Exchange and the airfield’s 
heck Gentle eWtal deme | Snack Bar. A few minutes after a skymaster’s arrival with milk, 

a sign “Fresh Milk—5ce a Glass” goes up and the word 
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spreads that the “Milk Wagon Is In”. It’s one line the GI's ', 
don’t mind sweating out, as long as the supply of milk lasts. \ 


Col. Paul A. Keeney of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., base surgeon PA) 
aes 


and commanding officer of Kindley Field station hospital, 
declared that nothing means more to the morale of the men 
than fresh milk. “Milk and ice cream are most valuable,” he 

said. “Transient soldiers returning to the United States pass- 

, : ‘ ; ; NOW MANUFACTURES 
ing through here, and our transient patients, get their first 

glasses of milk in a long while when they land here. The HORIZON TAL 
first thing men look for coming back from overseas is a glass as wenn 


of fresh milk” 





Mission to Study Farm Buildings 
Committee of Agriculturists to Seek Information on Latest 


Designs of American and Canadian Dairy Farms 


Glasgow, Scotland, July 2 (Special to the “American 
Milk Review”)—The British Government has arranged for 
the sending of a mission to North America to study the latest 
developments there in the erection and design of farm 
buildings. 

This follows from the recent British inquiry into the 
design, layout and construction of farm buildings in Britain, 
one of the recommendations of that committee being that 
recent developments in North America should be studied. 


The party which will be in the United States and 
Canada for a period of perhaps two months will consist 
of The Earl of Portsmouth, F. Ward, and J. Mackie, all 
practical working agriculturists, A. Thorpe, architect to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and P. J. Moss, secretary of the 
Farm Buildings Committee of the Ministry. 

The party will have a full program of investigation in 
North America and will see many of the most recent de- 
velopments in dairy and stockbreeding premises, and the 
mechanization of these and other agricultural activities as 
they are reflected in recent design of buildings. 

It is believed that a very considerable development 
in this spere will take place in Britain as new buildings are 
erected. Many of the present farm buildings while admir- 
able in earlier days, no longer comply with modern require- 
ments. There has already been a very great improvement 
in dairy premises and many very modern establishments 
are being erected. 





Elsie’s Daughter Takes to the Air 


Prior to the Second Annual Air Cargo Packaging and 
Processing Luncheon and Conference at the Hotel Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York, June 29, Alfred B. Bennett proved the 


utility of the light plane by flying a calf, Beulah, daughter , 


of Elsie, the Borden cow, in an Aeronca plane from Plains- 
boro, N. J. to Bendix Field, Teterboro, N. J. 

Mr. Bennet, director of sales for Aeronca Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Middletown, Ohio, demonstrated at the luncheon 
that farmers can use their light planes in similar fashion to 
speed the delivery of small livestock and farm produce to 
market. 





George J. Meyer Dies 
Milwaukee, Wis.—George J. Meyer, 74, founder and head 


of the George J. Meyer Manufacturing Company, one of the 
nation’s largest producers of automatic bottling equipment, 


* Complementing the 
eminent line of Peerless 
Vertical Turbine, Hi-Life, 
Hydro-Foil, Jet and Water 
King Pumps, Peerless now 
manufactures Horizontal 
Centrifugal Pumps, form- 
erly Dayton-Dowd. 


Peerless has acquired the 
Dayton-Dowd Company of 
Quincy, Illinois, which 
henceforth will be operated 
as the Quincy Works of 
Peerless Pump Division. 


So now, regardless of the 
type of pump you need— 
Peerless produces it, giving 
you choice of vertical or 
horizontal design, plus aug- 
mented hydraulic engineer- 
ing service. 


Advise us as to the type of 
pump desired—whether 
vertical or horizontal—ca- 
pacity and lift. We will be 
pleased to submit full spec- 
ifications and engineering 
details. 


Veewkes Pumps 


died suddenly at his home, 2773 North Lake Drive, July 30. 
VERTICAL & HORIZONTAL 


Born in Green Bay, Wis., he began his career as an 
apprentice in the Milwaukee railroad shops. He studied 
mechanical engineering and after working several years for 
bottle equipment manufacturers founded his own company ' “ 


in 1904, 
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Six Important Features 


of the SOLAR-STURGES CAN 


1. SMOOTH INSIDE SUR- 
FACES. This protects 
against contamination and 
off-fiavor and makes 
cleaning easy. 


- DURABLE TINNING. 
This guards against pre- 
mature rust. 


3. LONG WEAR. The tough, 
dent-resisting steel in 
SOLAR-STURGES cans 
means low cost per trip. 


4. COMFORTABLE HAN- 
DLES. These, in addition 
to lasting covers, ‘‘flat 
spot’’ bottoms for easy 
stacking, and ‘‘easy-to- 
dump’”’ neck and breast 
mean that every detail is 
carefully provided for. 


. ATTRACTIVE APPEAR- 
ANCE. The brilliant 
lustre stimulates the pro- 
duction of tastier, sweeter 
and more palatable dairy 
products. 


6. EASE OF HANDLING. 
By sound designing, weight 
and strength are provided 
where needed. Yet there 
is no unnecessary ‘‘load- 
ing’? anywhere. 


A) 














Get all the benefits these remarkab'e 
cans will bring you. Order SOLAR- 
STURGES cans every time. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 




















Every MILK PLANT 


sure STRENGTH 


DEODORIZED 


FLY-TOX 


Kills MORE 
Flies and Roaches! 


@ EXTRA KILLING POWER 


ORDER NOW—SUPPLY LIMITED ® SAFE TO USE 
Super Strength Deodorized FLY- 2 LEAVES NO ODOR 


TOX is madeespecially ier ye 
food products are made or sold. It is 

available through Dairy Supply * LESS REQUIRED 
Jobbers and Drug, Grocery and 
Hardware Wholesalers. 1-gal. cans, 
5-gal. drums and 55-gal. drums. If 
your nearest wholesaler does not 
have Super Strength Deodorized 
FLY-TOX, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. Better order 
now. Only limited supplies available. 


Rex Research Corporation 
Toledo 7, Ohio 
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ADA Program Expanded 


Organization Speeds Plans for Intensified Post-War 


Business — Building Drive on Dairy Products 


HICAGO, ILL.—An expanded and intensified program of 

promotion designed to create a much more insistent de- 

mand for dairy products after the war has been placed 
in action by the American Dairy Association. Adopted at a 
recent “cabinet” meeting of the ADA executive committee here, 
the program has been called the most significant business- 
building drive the industry ever has known. It was approved 
unanimously by the executive committee. 

Action was speeded by the fact that Germany had 
collapsed since the ADA 
annual meeting in March 
and that the assault on 
Japan was mounting in 
intensity. When Japan 
topples, it will be neces- 
sary to mobilize all the 
dairy industry’s peace- 
time weapons of sales- 
manship to move dairy 
products at a fair profit 
in the mass markets of 
the nation. 

Reports presented to 
the committeemen raised 
the industry's hopes of 
attaining its business ob- 
jectives. These reports 
ADA General Manager 0. M. Richards show ADA to be now 

active from border to 
border and coast to coast, financially much stronger, and 
instrumental in bringing about greater industry harmony. 

Cheering, too, was the report of D. T. Carlson of Will- 
mar, Minn., ADA president, that “the wartime theme of 
sharing scarcity is swinging toward the sounder solution— 
long advocated by the industry—of production-of-pounds and 
reduction-of-points.” 





The executive committee met to determine policies for 
ADA’s future program. Committeemen hailed indications that 
government policies promise to be more favorable for food 
production, that the trend now is toward recognizing the food 
industry as a war plant and just as necessary as the manufacture 
of planes and tanks. 

Now 30 States Participating 

With the ADA grown from 19 states a year ago to more 
than 30 states in 1945, the income available for the aggres- 
sive, nation-wide program of advertising, merchandising and 
research was estimated at $842,000 for 1945-46 compared with 
a little less than $550,000 in the previous year. 

Owen M. Richards, ADA manager, declared that the 
agency had adopted the sound approach of building the strong- 
est possible organization in the last 12 months rather than 
concentrating on fund-raising activities that could easily have 
pushed the 1945-46 income over the million-dollar mark. 

Richards pointed out, however, that good gains were in 
prospect in many of the states long affiliated with the Associa- 
tion, thus reflecting a growing realization of the business chal- 
lenge the industry will confront when the government halts 
its heavy wartime buying of dairy foods for military and 
lend-lease use. 

The 1945-46 tentative budget, adopted subject to change 
if emergencies require, showed in concrete terms that the dairy 
industry is “getting ready to pitch with all its mighty business 
force,” he said. 
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New Civilian Jeep 


Changes Made in War Job to Increase Efficiency and 
Economy for Civilian Operation 


The most important differences between the military Jeep 
and the post war Jeep are the special power take-off which 
can be used with the spline shaft for direct power or with 
the belt pulley, thus making it possible to delegate up to 30 
H.P.; and the changed gear ratios in the transmission, transfer 
case ,and axles. This latter revision results in maximum 
efficiency while operating at a necegsary farm pace of 3 to 
7.5 miles an hour. A gear ratio is also provided to give a road 
speed of 60 miles per hour. The developments assure long 
life for the postwar Jeep. 


The power take-off, as far as the Jeep is concerned, is a 
new development. The postwar Jeep was engineered and de- 
signed to take advantage of mobile Jeep power, to carry it 
over difficult terrain to the job; to transfer it to a long list of 
stationary tasks; to pull heavy equipment over the highways 
at a rapid rate; and to perform tractor-type jobs with speed 
and efficiency. 

In the Jeep’s transmission, there are now wider gears of 
more suitable ratios, better lubrication and larger bearings; 
which, to the public and the new civilian user, means an 
unusual combination of power and speed. There is a higher oil 
level, greater oil capacity. 

The changes in the transmission and transfer cases, which 
distribute power to front and rear axles, also were made to 
gain maximum performance and versatility on civilian jobs. 
Changes in the axle gear, last unit in power transmission, 
complete the engine-to-road reduction and_ readjustment 
necessary to a vehicle now called on for a new spread of 
diversified uses. 

A recent report states that the OPA price for the civilian 
Jeep -is to be $1,050 F.O.B. Detroit, which with taxes, trans- 
portation, etc., will make the delivered price somewhat higher, 
depending upon distance from Toledo. 


Dealers Assn. of Philadelphia Area 


The newly organized Milk Distributors Association of the 
Philadelphia Area will carry on all trade association activities 
previously carried on by the Philadelphia Milk Exchange. The 
Exchange will continue the operation of the milk bottle 
exchange. 

Officers of the association are as follows: President, F. 
Bruce Baldwin, Jr., Baldwin Dairies, Philadelphia; Vice- 
President and General Manager, Thomas Waddell, Phila- 
delphia; Secretary, Charles L. Flounders, Miller-Flounders 
Dairy, Chester; Treasurer, R. S. Scully, Sylvan Seal Milk, 
Philadelphia. 5 


Big Scale Bull Provings 


Dr. J. W. Bartlett of the New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has announced the first large scale daughter- 
dam comparisons of heifers sired through artificial insemin- 
ation. On 120 dam-daughter comparisons, heifers resulting 
from conceptions with semen from proved sires used in New 
Jersey artificial breeding rings produced 9.3 per cent more 
milk and 14 per cent more butterfat than their dams on a 2X, 
305-day 2-year-old basis. 





The big scale artificial breeding, through cooperative 
groups, was first inaugurated in the United States under direc- 
tion of the New Jersey Experiment Station with a high 
predominance of registered Holstein-Friesian bulls being used. 
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NEW SOLDERING FLUX 
FOR STAINLESS STEEL 


CLEANS * REMOVES DIRT * FLUXES 


This amazing new flux can be applied directly to a wet, dry, 
or oily stainless steel surface without pre-cleaning with 
acid. Simply dab on with a brush: no other work or 
preparation needed. Won’t run off vertical surfaces. Non- 
injurious te the metal. Tri-Flux is fast, thorough, and eco- 
nomical —a valnable time saver hecanse it does three 
Jobs in one. 

One of the largest manufacturers of dairy machinery writes: 
**The two sample bottles of No. 5 Tri-Flux for stainless steel 
and mone! metal only are the hest we have had for fluxing 
stainless steel to date. The solder flows freely and the 
black discoloration left from regular acid is eliminated, 
leaving a cleaner looking jo». Our purchase order for a 
supply of this is being forwarded.”’ 

Send for free trial sample and you'll never again be 
without Tri-Flux No. 5. 


Manufactured only by 
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Safety in Industrial Plants 


Pomona Pump Works, Division of Fairbanks, Morse & 


Company, Receives Award 


Among the first recipients of the Distinguished Service 
to Safety Award instituted by the National Safety Council 
in the eleven western states was the Pomona Pump Works 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The presentation to the Pomona 
plant was made on June 15, 1945. 


Factors contributing to the success of the safety prégram 
at Fairbanks-Morse are* the cooperation of all executives, 
superintendents, foremen, and all of the employees. The 
dissemination of safety knowledge throughout the plant by 
the committee helped immeasurably to create an active in- 


terest by everyone. It eliminated particularly the tendency 
to depend upon chance for the prevention of accidents. 


During the year 1943 there occurred in the Pomona 
Plant 107 time-lost accidents with a total of 7,434 man days 
of production that could not be regained. The year 1944, 
however, when the safety program, as now constituted, was 
put into effect, showed a reduction of. time-lost accidents to 
28 and man days lost to 223. 


The award was presented by J. C. Stennett, of the National 
Safety Council, to R. H. Morse, Jr., vice-president of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., who turned it over to the employees at 
the plant. 


At the outdoor presentation of the award all employees 
and executives of the company listened with pride to the 
tributes paid by the Safety Council representative Stennett. 





Appreciates Butter Point Cut 


In a recent telegram to Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ole Hanson, “The Man With the Hoe,” and general 
manager of the Farmers Equity Co-operative Creamery Asso- 
ciation, stated as follows: 


“In behalf of our directors and 20,000 dairymen stock- 
holders of the largest co-operative creamery in the world, please 
allow us to thank you personally, as well as the power to be. 
for reducing the ration points on butter so people can really 
obtain more of this wonderful food again. 


“And may we add, as a humble suggestion, that our 
directors believe the average prices of butter should be al- 
lowed to go up, not less than 5c per pound, in order to put the 
effort of milking cows in line with other labor in the United 
States.” 
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Equipment for Pasteurization 


Electrolytic conductivity equipment is serving the milk 
industry in achieving better control and quality of products, 
according to a recent statement by Industrial Instruments, 
Inc. The two functional parts of such equipment are the a. c. 
Wheatstone Bridge and the conductivity cell. The bridge 
measures the electrical conductance between the plates of 
the conductivity cell immersed in the fluid. The Solu-Bridge 
is a very compact, and rugged, line operated, a. c. Wheatstone 
Bridge, which employs a cathode-ray “eye” tube to indicate 
the balance point. Conductance is read directly from the 
dial in a variety of terms depending upon the model. 


In the milk industry, the Solu-Bridge, when used in com- 
bination with two conductivity cells, has proven satisfactory 
for checking the holding time in short-time, high-temperature 
pasteurizers. Conductivity measurements are also being used 
as a reliable index of neutralization in buttermilk and skim 
milk. A discussion of this method was reported in the “Journal 
of Dairy Science,” 27-671 (1944). The model RC-1B Con- 
ductivity Bridge is well adapted for this purpose, and many 
such instruments are in use at the present time. 


Another function that conductivity equipment is filling 
in the milk industry is that of the detection and diagnosis of 
mastitis in cows. Abnormally high salt content of the milk is 
easily and accurately checked. 





Conditions in Denmark 


From his cousin Mary in Denmark, Ole Hanson, general 
manager of the Farmers Equity Co-operative Company in 
manager of the Farmers Equity Cooperative Creamery Com- 
pany in Orleans, Nebraska, received the following communi- 
cation which he kindly forwarded to the “Review”: 


“Dear Olaf: 


“In view of the fact we now have permission to send a 
post card like this may be, do I take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Yes, I am very very curious to hear from my relatives 
in the United States. How you are getting along, if you are 
all well, and what does Gloria do? 


“Here, in Denmark, all is back in the same old groove 
again. And as far as I am personally concerned, I cannot say 
that the Germans’ occupation meant a great deal to me. No- 
body really bothered me or us more than we couldn’t say 
what we wanted to say and we couldn’t buy what we wanted 
to buy because it just wasn’t there. 


“But, we got plenty to eat and about the only thing we 
were short of was clothing, coffee, heat, such as coal and of 
course, spices of various kinds that must be imported to 
Denmark. Out side of that, and thanks to the good Lord, 
Denmark is of course a land of plenty when it comes to food, 
meaning we produce a good deal more than we can eat our- 
salves and the Germans were fairly decent about that,—they 
let us have whatever we could eat or sell without any question. 

“But, naturally, we are very enthused about the fact 


that Europe is at peace again and as far as Denmark goes 
the scar will soon heal.” 





More Milk for British Ice Cream 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the “Review”)—Ice cream 
manufacturers in Britain have now been authorized to use 
milk, liquid, powdered or condensed in their production of 
ice cream and for any other product for which milk is at 
present forbidden. This concession follows on the seasonal 
increase in'the available volume of milk but it does not mean 
that extra allocations of milk will be made available specifically 
for the purpose of making ice cream. 
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i particular about his flies. One of Seal-Leaks’ 


most appreciated features is our careful unit- 


container system of packing them. 


The unit is a sanitary box of 250— four to the 
thousand—forty to the case of 10,000. Open a-unit-at-a-time 
and your unused Seal-Leaks always stay sanitary. Here’s the 
“nub”, too—you can safely “stock up.” Fewer orders—less 
bother—less danger of running short. 


Your Jobber stocks them. An exact fit, always. One for every milk clo- 
sure joint in your entire plant. Order to-day. 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Beaver Falls, New York, U.S. A. 





Marketing Efficiencies as a 
Part of our Post-War Economy’ 


Discontinuance of Every-Other-Day 


Daylight Milk Deliveries 


Would Increase Costs and Selling Prices 


(By Ezra Merrill, Marketing Specialist, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston) 


distribution practices have been 
adopted in one or more of our 
New England cities: 
1. Every-other-day daylight delivery at 
retail. 


2. Six-day delivery at wholesale with 
no call-backs. 


Distr THE WAR the following 


Discontinuance of all special de- 
livery. 

. Elimination of all pints of milk at 
retail and at wholesale through 
stores. 

. Split stops limited to not more than 
two dealers. 


. Deposit charges for bottles, cases 
and cans. 


Further possible innovations which 
have been studied but have not been 
adopted anywhere in this country so far 
as I know are: 

1. The elimination of all retail de- 

liveries of milk. 


2. Allocation of exclusive delivery ter- 
ritories so that only one dealer 
serves each territory. 


. Restricting the sale of milk to one 
standard grade, the so-called “Vic- 
tory Milk” proposal. 

. Elimination of all retail credit 
through the adoption of some plan 
for prepayment. 


I shall not discuss any of the proposals 
contained in this second group for the 


*Paper presented at the 23rd Short Course 


Conference for Dairy Plant Operators and Milk 
Distributors, sponsored by the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College 


reason that it seems to me highly un- 
likely that any of them will be acceptable 
in the foreseeable future. Considering 
that they have not been adopted during 
the war, when we have had to contend 
with critical shortages of men and fa- 
cilities, it is not to be expected that they 
will be accepted after the war when the 
shortages have ended. On the contrary, 
it is probable that after the war the de- 
mand will be for a return to pre-war 
services and pre-war goods, and our 
problem will be to retain in the face of 
that demand the efficiencies which we 
have worked out during the war. 


Importance of E. O. D. Deliveries 


In the first group of six war-time econ- 
omies, the first every-other-day daylight 
delivery so overshadows all the others 
in importance that I am going to confine 
my discussion pretty much to that one 
subject. Our war-time practice of every- 
other-day delivery has been the most 
important economy ever introduced in 
the distribution of milk. Of course we 
should and will try to retain these other 
efficiencies to the extent that they are 
sound, but every-other-day daylight de- 
livery is so much more important that I 


Buy More U. S. 
Bonds & Stamps 














feel justified in devoting to it most of 
the time which has been allotted me. 


Before discussing every-other-day de- 
livery, I should like to point out one 
other war-time development which has 

ad an important bearing on the ef- 
ficiency of distribution. That is the very 
substantial increase in consumption 
which has developed during the war. 
Volume is extremely important in deter- 
mining our costs per quart. When our 
volume increases we can reduce our costs 
per quart, or at least hold them down 
when they would otherwise be forced 
up by rising wages and other expenses. 
On the other hand, when volume falls 
off our costs per quart tend to go up 
unless wages and other expenses fall at 
the same time. Since 1939 the volume 
of Class I sales in Boston as reported by 
Mr. Tator has increased by about 23 
per cent. This reflects principally an 
increase in per capita consumption of 
milk rather than an addition of popula- 
tion, and it is the greatest rise in the use 
of milk that we have ever had. If we 
lose only half of this gain the decline 
in sales will equal that which we suf- 
fered during the depression of the thir- 
ties. To retain this high level of -con- 
sumption will be a big job and a chal- 
lenging one. Its success will have an im- 
portant bearing not only on returns to 
farmers, but also the efficiency of milk 
distribution. For these reasons we all 
have a big interest in educational pro- 
grams like that of the Dairy and Food 
Council, designed to promote an _ in- 
creased use of milk. It is extremely un- 
fortunate that producers have not yet 
seen fit to join in supporting the Dairy 
and Food Council. 


Breakdown of Driver’s Day 


To understand the importance of 
every-other-day daylight delivery, it is 
desirable to review briefly the actual 
work entailed in the delivery of milk. 
Before the war, the length of the route- 
man’s day was the chief factor limiting 
the amount of milk which he could 
handle. Studies which were made of 
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was abnormally long as compared with 
the milkman’s day usually showed a 
breakdown somewhat as follows: 


25 min. 
2 hrs. 15 min. 
2 hrs. 45 min. 


Unloading b 
Lunch and miscel 1 hr. 30 min. 





The truck would usually cover around 
30 miles daily and the routeman served 
about 180 customers an average of 1.8 
quarts, or a total volume of the route of 
approximately 325 quarts. Collection 
calls were made at the time of delivery 
whenever possible, but except during 
very cold weather delivery was usually 
made before breakfast and it was neces- 
sary consequently to make special collec- 
tion calls later in the day. 


Under these conditions retail milk de- 
livery trucks were being operated at con- 
siderably less than capacity, and yet the 
routeman was working long hours. Con- 
siderable research and study were de- 
voted to ways and means of improving 
the efficiency of the retail route, but 
progress was slow. Then came Pearl 
Harbor and soon afterward the realiza- 
tion that there would be a critical short- 
age for some time to come of tires, trucks 
and gasoline. Drastic reduction in their 
use became a national necessity. As early 
as January, 1942, experiments in every- 
other-day delivery were begun in Bos- 
ton, and by spring of that year New 
England was showing the way to the 
rest of the country toward striking mile- 
age savings. 


Every-other-day delivery was inaugu- 
rated at the outset by splitting each 
route so that one-half of the customers 
received a double delivery one day and 
the other half were served a double order 
on the next day. Thus the routeman 
drove to and from his territory each day, 
but he covered only one-half of the 
streets on his route. This saving of mile- 
age on the route was enough to reduce 
the total mileage of the truck by about 


40 per cent, the percentage of the reduc- 
tion depending on the relationship be- 
tween mileage to and from the route 
which was not reduced, and mileage on 
the route which was cut in half. For 
the average route, this saving amounted 
to about 12 miles a day, a sizeable factor 
in terms of conservation of trucks, tires 
and gasoline. But in terms of distribution 
expense this immediate saving was small, 
about 50 cents a day, or .0015 per quart, 
an amount which was rapidly eaten up 
by increases in cost which were occurring 
at the same time. 


Price Spread Lowered 


However, in addition to the saving in 
mileage accomplished by every-other- 
day delivery, there was also a very con- 
siderable shortening of the routeman’s 
day. In the first place, there was a sav- 
ing in driving time. Taking 4 minutes 
as the average driving time per mile, 
the elimination of 12 miles meant a 
saving in time of 48 minutes. Then there 
was a big saving in delivery time. Where 
before the routeman served 180 custom- 
ers each day, he now served only 90. 
In other words, the routeman’s delivery 
time per quart was very nearly halved. 
Finally, the elimination of special collec- 
tion calls, which was made possible by 
scheduling the entire delivery operation 
so as to occur after breakfast time, the 
innovation known as daylight delivery, 
meant that collections took less time be- 
cause they were made at the time of 
delivery. It has been estimated by Doc- 
tors Clarke and Bressler of Connecticut 
that the time required per quart for all 
route operations except driving, that is 
delivery, collections and bookkeeping, 
loading and unloading, could be reduced 
from 1.41 minutes per quart to .84 
minute per quart. For a route handling 
325 quarts, this amounts to a saving of 
about 3 hours. The total possible saving 
in time, including driving time, thus 
comes theoretically to about 3% hours. 
(This is probably a maximum figure; in 
practice, I doubt if it was ever entirely 
realized.) 


Whereas the routeman’s day before 


working hours in industry generally, he 
now had time to spare, and the stage 
was set for a very sizeable increase in 
route volumes. This occurred quite 
naturally as the consumption of milk in- 
creased and at the same time our men 
began to leave to go into the armed 
services. Route volumes had to be in- 
creased in order to carry on the business. 
Today routemen are working a full work- 
ing day and their route loads have gone 
up on an average to probably about 450 
quarts, an increase of nearly 40 per cent. 
Most of the men are paid at least in part 
on commission and they have been able 
to increase their earnings through in- 
creased output, while the companies 
have realized savings through this in- 
crease in efficiency which have enabled 
them to absorb, with no increase in mar- 
gin, all of the increases in cost which 
have occurred during the war period. 
In 1914, at the time the last war began, 
the margin on retail milk in Boston was 
5 cents or less. It increased to 6.4 cents 
in 1918 and then went on up to 7.4 cents 
for an average in 1920. The present mar- 
gin in Boston on the 4 per cent milk 
which we sell is 6.5 cents, which is prac- 
tically unchanged from its 1939 level. 


We estimate that a return to daily 
delivery under present conditions of 
wages and other costs would require an 
increase in the selling price of milk of 
at least 1 cent per quart. This would 
mean an increase in the milk bill for the 
people of Boston of about $5,000 per 
day. What it would mean to producers 
of the Boston milkshed is difficult to 
estimate with any precision, but we all 
know that over a period of time the net 
price to the consumer will have an im- 
portant bearing on the volume of Class 
I milk sales. Improvements inthe con- 
centrated milk products which come 
from the low cost dairying country of 
the Middle West will undoubtedly lead 
to increasing competition from that re- 
gion for our fluid milk market. Thus 
far, evaporated milk has replaced con- 
siderable fluid cream and some fluid milk 
here in New England, although for many 
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tastes the flavor of evaporated milk has 
been inferior to that of fresh milk. 


Competitive Products 


In the light of extensive research now 
the light of the extensive research now 
being done on evaporated, dehydrated, 
and frozen milk products, it is only rea- 
sonable to expect that the flavor of those 
products will eventually be improved 
and we will have to come nearer to meet- 
ing their price if we are to hold our 
markets. What this will mean is sug- 
gested by a comparison of the prices of 
evaporated milk and fresh milk for 1942. 
Evaporated milk sold in stores in Boston 
at $.0817 per can, or $.0955 for an 
amount of evaporated milk equivalent 
to 1 quart of fresh milk. Fresh milk sold 
in the same stores at an average of $.14 
per quart. The difference in favor of 
evaporated milk was $.0445 per quart. 
Of this amount $.0249 per quart reflect- 
ed the higher cost of producing milk in 
New England, $.0146 per quart reflected 
the higher cost of processing and dis- 
tributing fresh milk and $.005 per quart 
reflected the higher cost of handling 
fresh milk in stores. 


DR. A. H. STEWART DIES 


Served as Administrator of Milk and 
Milk Products Sanitation Law 


Dr. A. H. Stewart, 65, Pennsylvania 
Secretary of Health for the past five 
years, died July 31. 


After a long career in private medical 
practice and public health service in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Dr. Stewart came 
to Harrisburg in 1939 to accept his ap- 
pointment as Deputy Secretary of Health 
by Governor Arthur H. James. He was 
named Secretary of Health after the 
death of Dr. John J. Shaw in 1942, and 
was reappointed to that office when 
Governor Edward Martin assumed office 


in 1943. 
As administrator of the Milk and Milk 


Products Sanitation Law, Dr. Stewart 
was instrumental in promulgating many 
regulations affecting the dairy industry. 
Dr. Stewart worked with members of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers 
to improve the sanitary conditions of 
milk-producing farms and plants. At the 
time of his death, Dr. Stewart was con- 
sidering the approval of a designation 
defining Vitamin D milk. 


Surviving Dr. Stewart are his wife, two 
sons and a daughter. 


HARRISBURG DEALERS ELECT 


The members of the Harrisburg Milk 
Dealers Association and the Tri-County 
Milk Bottle Exchange at their annual 
meetings in the Penn-Harris Hotel in 
Harrisburg, elected these officers for the 
ensuing year: Presider. A. M. Ryder, 
Ryder’s Dairy, Lemoyne: ¥ice-President, 
Edward Baker, Pennsylvania Milk Prod- 
ucts Corp., Harrisburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Herbert Parthemore, Parthemore 
Dairy, Highspire; Counsel, Daniels & 
Harter, Harrisburg. 


Tri-County Milk Bottle Exchange 
elected these officers for the year: Presi- 
dent, Benj. Wolfe, Harrisburg Dairies, 
Harrisburg; Vice-President, Robert Swab, 
Paxtang Pure Milk Co., Paxtang; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Clarence Waddell, Penn- 
sylvania Milk Products Corp., Harris- 
burg; Counsel, Daniels & Harter, Harris- 
burg. 


PITTSBURGH ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Greater Pittsburgh Milk Dealers 
Association at its recent annual meeting 
in the Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, elect- 
ed the following new officers for the en- 
suing year: President, B. Frank Otto, 
Otto Suburban Dairies, Bellevue, Pitts- 
burgh; Ist Vice-President, Lloyd D. 
Funk, Funk’s Dairy, Beaver; 2nd Vice- 
President, Joseph §S. Taylor, Taylor 
Dairy, Ambridge; Treasurer, John W. 
Snee, Snee Dairy, Brentwood; Secre- 





tary-Manager, E. C. Hibbetts, 1614 In- 

vestment Building, Pittsburgh; Counsel, 

H. R. Birmingham, Attorney, Pittsburgh. 
————_ o —~—e eS 


JOINS CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 


Quentin Nemmers, treasurer of The 
Franklin Ice Cream Corporation, Kansas 
City, Missouri, and C. P. Thompson, 
comptroller of The Telling-Belle Vernon 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
elected to membership in the Controllers 
Institute of America. The Institute is a 
technical and professional organization 
of controllers devoted to improvement 
of controllership procedure. 

———— a —__—_ 


EARLY EXPANSION EXPECTED 


Cuero, Texas—Expansion of activities 
at the Cuero Carnation Milk Plant is 
scheduled for an early date according to 
Fred Hansen, local manager. The com- 
pany has exercised its option on an addi- 
tional 40 feet of the former Moore & 
Meissner building and will install a plant 
for the manufacture of sweet cream, 
butter and cottage cheese. 





INDIANA LICENSE LAW 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Governor 
Ralph F. Gates of Indiana has signed a 
bill passed by the General Assembly - 
which provides that the milk industry 
finance the testing of milk and cream 
by Purdue University by increasing from 
$6 to $30 annually the license fee on milk 
plants and from $1 to $2 the fee on 
testers. The bill had passed both houses 
by huge majorities. 


re 


HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


Morrisville, Vt.—A small amount of 
butter was all that was saved from a re- 
cent fire that did damage estimated at 
$35,000 in the New England Creamery 
(formerly the Whiting Creamery). The 
Pickrodt Cheese Plant also was damaged. 
by the spreading fire. 
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Milk By-products 


(Continued from Page 284) 


prevent mashing up of the curd par- 
ticles. 


17. Deliver the cheese in a manner 
so that it is protected from hot air and 
get it to the housewife as quickly as 
possible. 


Chocolate Milk 


Most of the chocolate milk which is 
made today is of the non-settling type. 
It is unfortunate that we cannot make a 
fine bottle of chocolate milk without add- 
ing stabilizers because they do affect 
flavor and body. I would like to see 
the time when we can use chocolate 
liquor in making chocolate milk because 
of the rich mellow flavor which is not 
obtained when cocoa is used. Perhaps 
the technical difficulties which have been 
encountered in using chocolate liquor in 
non-settling drinks will be eliminated in 
the future so that we can give the house- 
wife a more palatable chocolate beverage. 


It has been my observation that the 
dairy plants are not selling nearly as 
much chocolate milk as would be pos- 
sible if the housewife did not buy so 
many of the syrups and chocolate pow- 
ders from the grocery. This ought to 
give us some food for thought and it 
should cause us to wonder as to whether 
or not we are making the best bottle 
of chocolate milk we know how to make. 


Time will not permit us to go into many 
of the technical problems, such as: Choice 
of stabilizer, pH of cocoa, Dutching of 
Cocoa, Particle Size of Cocoa, pH of 
Finished Drink, etc. If you are buying 
a good chocolate milk powder, and are 
following the instructions of the manu- 
facturer, you should have no difficulty 
in getting good results. 


One thing which is commonly over- 
looked and that is the milk used for the 
chocolate drink should be of good qual- 
ity because a slight increase in acidity 
will definitely influence the results which 


you will get with the stabilizer used for 
the non-settling drink. This is also true 
where large quantities of corn syrup are 
used because the syrup is slightly acid 
and if used excessively, some difficulties 
may be encountered. 


In general, it should not be difficult to 
substitute corn syrup or dextrose for one- 
half of the cane sugar normally used. 
I would figure dextrose as having 65 per 
cent sweetness for this purpose and high 
D.E. and Enzyme Inverted Corn Syrup 
to have a sweetness of 50-60 per cent 
when used in chocolate milk; in ice cream 
these products are sweeter than when 
used in low concentration such as we 
find in chocolate milk. 


VACCINATION WIDELY ACCEPTED 


Albany, N. Y.—A substantial expan- 
sion of New York State’s calfhood vac- 
cination program in 1945-46 is foreseen 
by Dr. Ivan G. Howe, director of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, who report- 
ed the vaccination of more than 100,000 
calves against Bang’s disease in the last 
12 months. Dr. Howe also said in his 
annual report to C. Chester Du Mond, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, that more than 180,000 calves in 
24,000 herds have been immunized since 
the program was started in this state in 
1941. 

“New York, one of the leading dairy 
states, vaccinates a greater number of 
calves annually than any other state 
the Union,” he said. 

Bang’s disease causes heavy loss 
New York farmers through reduction 
the calf crop and the milk Supply. 


eR 


QUALITY MILK STRESSED 


South Bend, Ind.—Annually $20,000,- 
000 is lost to the Indiana dairy industry 
through careless milking, improper calf 
feeding, incomplete disease control and 
poor milk quality, E. A. Gannon of 
Purdue University said here at a recent 
meeting of dairymen from northwestern 
Indiana. The meeting was sponsored by 


the Indiana Manufacturers of Dairy 
Products, Purdue and the South Bend 
Milk Council. 

Mr. Gannon urged a three-fold post- 
war program to enable farmers to pro- 
duce milk more economically in order 
that they may face lowered bulk prices. 
Included in the plan are a good pasture 
program, production of good quality 
milk, and efficient methods and practices 
on the farm. 


He pointed out that the dairy in- 
dustry is the second largest income 
source for the Indiana farmer, with 
$135,000,000 being realized from the 
sale of milk, cows and self-used products 
annually. 


C. C. Hadley, executive secretary of 
the association, discussed legislation af- 
fecting the industry and introduced John 
E. Harvey of this city, a new employee, 
who will handle field work of the 
association’s quality milk improvement 
program. 

——— 


ASKS PARTIAL RESTORATION 


Chicago, Ill—Emphasizing that ice 
cream is a high-protein food, the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association is recommending 
at least partial restoration of the latest 
sugar cut for ice cream. This has suffer- 
ed cuts from 80 per cent of the base 
period, during the first quarter of 1945, 
to 70 per cent during the second quarter 
and 50 per cent during the third quarter. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
the ADA executive committee at its 
recent Chicago meeting asks, in effect, 
that the sugar allotment be restored to 
at least 60 per cent of the 1941 base 
period. 


we ee 


PURCHASES CREAMERY 


Herington, Kan.—Business transactions 
were completed recently in which George 
W. Day, formerly of the Herington 
Cheese Co., became the owner of the 
creamery and pasteurization plant which 
until this time has been owned and oper- 
ated by A. L. Harter. 
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KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 
dairy equipment and utensils. Will not rust 
or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 











You Can Rustproof 


25 MILK CANS - 


With this Handful of 
SORENSEN’S 


ELECTRO F.Pp PLATER 
— BUTTONS 


One button to a can is all it takes! Sorensen’s E-P (Electro-Plater) 
Buttons rescue your rusty cans and rustproof your new cans, while 
they are in use. The lactic acid in milk or cream sets up the 
electro-plating action of E-P Buttons which replates rust spots in 
old cans, prevents rust in new cans. 22¢ 
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a can protects your cans 
from rust, adding many months or even years to their life. Proven 
by years of success—thousands in daily use. Positively no taints or 
off flavors. Order E-P Buttons to-day for ALL your cans—use 
coupon below. 


PUT BUTTON INSIDE COVER 


T Y P i Cc A L Where cans are agitated on milk 
USERS route service, users are reporting 


excellent results by putting button 
inside the cover, instead of on 
Sanitary Farm Dairies, bottom of can as illustrated. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Alamito Dairy, 
Omaha, Nebr. 








Los Angeles, Calif 
Boyden Farmers Creamery, 
Soyden Iowa. 
Lyon County Cry., 
Tracy, Minn 
Ithaca Dairy Prod. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
General Ice Cream Corp., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Frank Pilley and Sons, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Northland Milk & 
Ice Cream Co 
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Bowman Dairy Co., ms SPOT STARTING 
Chicago, Ill. | {HIM 
Meriden Creamery, 3 | HH | 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


Twin City Milk Producers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Turtle Lake Co-op. Cry., 

t Turtle Lake, Wis. 
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7- CROMATIN | 


Adds years to life 
of Vats and Tanks 
CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) 
is 3 TIMES HARDER than ordi- 
nary tin. Comes in powder form 
—Jjust mix with water and brush 
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MAIL COUPON 
on like paint, then heat with blow TO THE 


torch. Makes a smooth hard coat- 
ing guaranteed for five years. 
Does not corrode! Stainless! Flavor 
of vat contents not affected. One 
pint can will usually resurface the 
area of a 200 gallon tank. 


SORENSEN 60. 


4033 23rd Ave. So. 








Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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| MR. (We ship prepaid on Cash ors®\O.D. orders) 
| 0 Send .. boxes Sorensen’s E-P ons (25 buttons) @ $5.50 
per box. ‘ 
] () Check or Money Order enclosed. “5 end C.0.D 0 Bill us 2% 
—10 days. in 
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FASTER MILKING BENEFICIAL 
Iowa Experts Stress Its Results in 
Enlarging Production 


Ames, Iowa — Faster milking means 
greater milk production with less injury 
to udders and saving of time. While 
this looks like a big order, it can actu- 
ally be accomplished by working with 
the natural reactions of the cows, says 
Dwight L. Espe, of the Dairy Hus- 
bandry Department at Iowa _ State 
College. 


All of the milk which a cow gives at 
any one time is present in the udder 
when the milking is started. But only a 
small part of it is down in the milk cis- 
tern ready to be removed the instant 
milking is started. Espe says that hand- 
ling the udder of the cow causes her to 
“give down” her milk, just as stroking a 
cat or patting a dog causes cats to purr 
and friendly dogs to wag their tails. 


Massaging the udder or the stimulus 
of milking causes the muscles around 
the secretory cells in the udder to con- 
tract and milk begins to pour into the 
cistern faster than it can be removed. 
But the cow soon gets tired of helping 
and unless the dairyman milks rapidly, 
he fails to get all of the milk. Any 
amount of pulling on the teats won't 
force the milk out of the secretory cells 
high in the udder. Even massaging the 
udder doesn’t do much good after the 
cows stops helping. The moral of this 
story is to “milk fast.” 

The massaging can be accomplished 
without waste of time by washing the 
udder with a warm chlorine solution im- 
mediately before milking. 

plesnctanieth top 


TO REVISE ORDINANCE 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—The city health 
ordinance at Niles, Mich., just north of 
here, will be revised to include provi- 
sions for the sale of raw milk, it was de- 
cided at a recent special session of the 
City Council. The session was attended 
by Charles Figy, State Commissioner of 


Agriculture; F. M. Skiver, head of the 
Michigan Bureau of Dairying; W. G. 
Armstrong, master of the Michigan 
Grange; and Elwood Bonine, State Sen- 
ator from that district. 

The original action of the Council 
came as a result of objection to dirty 
milk and milk with a high bacteria count. 
Mr. Figy, a dairy farmer, recommended 
the pasteurization of milk and the adop- 
tion of the model state milk ordinance 
with modification, if the city so desired. 
From Dr. John Ames, Niles health officer, 
came a recommendation for a full-time 
milk inspector. 

After the hearing, the health com- 
mittee submitted the following proposal 
which was adopted by the Council: First, 
that the health and ordinance committees 
meet in joint session to revise the present 
milk ordinance; second, that proper regu- 
lations be established for the sale of raw 
milk; and third, that regulations be 
adopted governing and requiring sedi- 
ment tests and bacteria counts for milk. 


NEW PRECO REPRESENTATIVES 


District Officers Now in Operation in 
Chicago and New York City 

To offer customers more personal serv- 
ice, Preco Incorporated, Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of refrigerator car fans 
and blowers, announces the opening of 
two new district offices, one in Chicago 
and one in New York City. 

Chicago offices, located in the Field 
Building, 1385 South La Salle St., are 
managed by Paul H. Montgomery who 
has been with Preco for the past 5 years. 
Mr. Montgomery has served as project 
engineer on war contracts and more re- 
cently as sales engineer for the fan divi- 
sion in Los Angeles. 

Horace M. Wigney is the newly ap- 
pointed district manager of the New 
York division with offices in the Grand 
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Central Terminal Building, 70 East 45th 
St. Mr. Wigney came to Preco in Janu- 
ary 1945, from the Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington, D. C. One 
of the early pioneers of the refrigerated 
car, Mr. Wigney has been connected with 
the transportation industry in various ca- 
pacities for 42 years. 


The executive offices of Preco Incor- 
porated will continue to be maintained 
at 960 East Sixty-first St., Los Angeles 1, 
Cal., under the direction of Ed Zuchelli, 
director of sales. 








RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
ineluded in ti the words. 
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POSITION WANTED 


DAIRY PLANT Production Manager in- 
terested in entering sales field. Has 18 
years experience in all phases of the milk 
industry. Good mechanical ability. Write 
in full detail. Box 108, care this publication. 

8-M 





POSITION WANTED by Cheesemaker, 
experienced in making all kinds of soft 
cheese. Box 107, care this publication. 8-M 


POSITION WANTED 
suttermaker with several years experience 
in the U. S. A. and Denmark, including six 
months’ dairy course in Ames, Iowa. Thor- 
oughly understand make of butter, cottage 
cheese, market milk, testing, etc. Can handle 
men; willing to work. Forty-seven years of 
age—willing worker and sober. Have been 
in present employment, 10 years. State 
wages and particulars. Can come in 30 days. 

40x 114, care this publication. 8-M 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED- Man capable of supervising 
the following: Installation and repairing of 
ammonia refrigeration equipment, ice cream 
and dairy plant equipment; repairs and im- 
provements to buildings; upkeep of trucks; 
repairing refrigerated ice cream cabinets. 
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In addition to making money on 
Yami Yogurt itself, you make 
more money on your milk be- 


cause this cultured milk-food is 


uN ” 
a great door opener 
For franchise details address: 
YAMI YOGURT PRODUCTS, INC. 


Beverly Hills «+ California 





The last two named not absolutely neces- 
sary, but important. Give references, age, 
experience, education, family, etc., also sal- 
ary desired. The above covers several plants 
with headquarters in city of 40,000 popula- 
tion, with unusually good schools and living 
conditions. Box 106, care this ene x 


a 





OPENING AVAILABLE for man with 
thorough knowledge of bottle milk and ice 
cream manufacturing and plant operation. 
Capable of working with and supervising 
men. College training in dairy manufactur- 
ing helpful but not required. Position per- 
manent. Give age, draft status, previous 
employment, experience and earnings. Reply 
will be held in complete confidence. Plant 
located in the middle west. Box 112, care 
this publication. 8- M-2 

WANTED — Working | foreman for milk 
plant operation handling several thousand 
gallons per day. One who understands start- 
ers, checking of routes, testing, standardiza- 
tion, pasteurization and with an interest in 
cleanliness of plant. Write: Metzger Dairies, 
P. O. Box 899, Dallas 1, Texas. 8-M-2 


WANTED—Man “qualified for sanitary 
and laboratory control, also practical plant 
operations for large plant in Pennsylvania 
manufacturing ice cream, bottled milk, 
cheese, milk powder and condensed milk. 
Give age, education, experience, references 
as well as salary expected. This is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for an eg man 
looking for an opportunity. Write Box _ 
care this publication. 8-M 


WANTED 








-Experienced 
ance Engineer for large 

products, ice cream, powder 
milk manufacturing plant. Give experience 
education, age, and salary expected 
with any other general qualifications. 
Box 110, care this publication. 


SALES MANAGER—Here’s a 
portunity for a qualified dairy 
sales engineer with executive 
knowledge of refrigeration to assume the 
sales managership of an old, well-established 
dairy machinery firm. Please write giving 
age, experience and other pertinent facts. 
Your reply will be held confidential. Address 
Box 115, care this publication. S-M-B 


Plant Mainten- 
bottle milk, by- 
and condensed 


along 
Write 

$-M 
real op- 


machinery 
ability and a 





MILK PLANT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—2,000 gallon capacity 
tled Milk Plant in 270,000 population area. 
Excellent opportunity for expansion in a 
Southern city. No milk in this city. Owner 
has other business. Box 116, care this pub 
lication. S-M 


Bot- 


MILK PLANT WANTED 


~ WANTED - — To buy or rent milk 
plant or building suitable to be used 


manufactured into cheese. 


for manufacturing cheese, situated 
about 250 miles from New York. Plant 
need not have farmers milk. FASTER 
FOOD PRODUCTS, 15 Jay St., New 
York, N. Y. 8-M-2 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


ALL YEAR PROPOSITION—to be 
Address 
Box 113, care this publication. 8-M 











EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—Used, also new parts for ‘any 
style or make of Viscolizer or Homogenizer. 
Send list, description and prices promptly. 
Box 111, care this publication. 8-M 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Automatic Dial Seale 
with 1,000 lb. double compartment tin copper 
Weigh tank and 1,500 lb. receiving tank—2 
inch outlet. Complete $700.00. Sharpless 
motor-driven Separator, 7,000 lb. capacity, 
overhauled by factory. Never removed from 
erate. $750.00. Oakland Farms, Fairview 
Village, Montgomery County, Pa. 8-M 





FOR SALE—100 gallon 
Pasteurizer; 200 gallon 
Steel Two Compartment Visco 
Pasteurizer; Model 60 Mojonnier Vacuum 
Filler ; G-7 Cherry- Burrell Nu-line Filler; 
Type “BB”, “B” and “L” Milwaukee Fill- 
ers; 4, 6, 8 and 12 wide Soaker Type Bottle 
Washers; 6 ft. and 8 ft. Tubular Surface 
Coolers; S ft. Combination Direct Expan- 
sion (Methyl) Cooler, 48 1-in. tubes; Two 
12 ft. Sections C. P. Internal Tubular Cooler, 
or Heater, each 10 pipe high; Von Gunten 
Filter, 17-in. x 254n.; 12,000 lb. Peerless 
Glass Coated Filter; 1.000 lb. Two (om- 
partment T. C. Weigh Can; Peerless T. C. 
Weigh Can 28x29x18; Rotary Can Washers, 
3 and 6 per minute; 200 gallon Cheese Vat, 
s.s. lined; 444x6 Davidson Bronze Plunger 
Pump, Reeves Drive and 11%4 H.P. motor; 
No. 30 and No. 70 Motor Driven and No. 61 
and No. 91 Steam Driven De Laval Separ- 
ators; 300 gallon Tinned Copper Lined Coil 
Vat; 1000 gallon Pfaudler Jacketed and In- 
sulated Tank with direct expansion coil; 
1500 gallon Nickel Holding Tank; Bronze 
Ilead Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging 
in sizes from 50 to 400 gallon in capacity; 
7 ft. Copper Vacuum Pan. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 

8-M 


Steel 
Stainless 
Creamvat 


Stainless 
Wright 


FOR SALE — Stainless 
Tanks—1700, 1940, 2280, 2350, 


3300 gallon capacity; Sanitary 


Steel T a 
3170, 3200, 
milk pumps 


with motors all sizes; case washer, with 
conveyor, New York City approved; Mil- 
waukee type “L’”’ bottle filler, stainless steel 
bowl; 250 gallon C. P. homogenizer, bronze 
head with motor; 500 gallon N. Y. City ap- 
proved viscolizer, stainless steel complete;, 
McKinley straightaway can washer with 
cover replacer, 6 to 8 per minute, one 8 to 
10 N. Y. C. approved; C. P. 3 to 4 per 
minute rotary can washer with motor; 225 
gallon R. G. Wright pasteurizer, tinned 
copper with water pump and motor; 200 
gallon Oakes & Burger stainless steel round 
pasteurizer; No. 60 DeLaval Cream separ- 
ator with motor and extra bowl; two No. 70 
DeLaval milk separators, motor driven; one 
No. 41 DeLaval steam milk separator; 
Cherry-Burrell G-160 sixteen valve stainless 
steel milk bottle filler; five 100-can cheese 
vats; 20 h. p. Leffel Scotch marine boiler 
and stack; Meyer Dumore bottle washers, 6 
and 8 wide, comeback type; 4 wide Sturdy 
Bilt bottle washer;-50 h.p. upright boiler ; 
200 gallon Cherry-Burrell spray pasteurizer, 
stainless steel; U. S. brine ice cream freezer, 
80 quarts; Mojonnier over-run tester; 1,000 
lb. Doering butter printer; 3,000 gallon ver- 
tical glass-lined storage tank for skim only. 
Sam Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975. 8-M 


BACTERIA COUNT DEFICIENCIES 


South Bend, Ind. (EB) — Word has 
been received here that Robert File, pro- 
prietor of the Niles Creamery Co., Niles 
Mich, just north of here, was brought 
before the City Council at a recent meet- 
ing and asked to show cause why his 
dairy license should not be revoked be- 
cause of the high bacteria count of some 
of his milk. He is said to have told the 
Council that he just recently purchased 
the creamery and the fault was with the 
equipment, and stated new equipment 
was on order. 

An April report from other dairies also 
was presented to the Council which 
showed that only one dairy had an 
acceptable pasteurization record for the 
period. The delinquents were given thirty 
days to make corrections. 


——_——--e 


NAMED PLANT MANAGER 


Colman, S. D.—Alvin Bell, who for 
the few years has been manager of the 
Garretson Creamery, has been elected 
manager of the Flandreau Creamery and 
has taken over his new duties. 
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DRY MILK 


CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
Spray or Roller Process 

BUTTERMILK POWDER 

WHOLE MiLK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 


Phone: Harrison 8688 
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PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100 —Standard BIS 
No. 103B—All Phospher Bronze Wire 
No. 1038S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
We Carry a Complete Line of Brushes 
Designed Ezclusively for the Dairy Industry. 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 
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100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


Mixture 
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AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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47 WHEN YOU WANT GOOD SERVICE 
Y ON APPROVED DAIRY SUPPLIES WRITE, 


WIRE OR PHONE THE NEAREST OF THE 
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MAINTAINED _— COAST TO COAST 


sy CHERR 
ASSOCi 


Like all dairy products manufac- 
turers you like prompt service 
on your supply orders. When you 
order brushes, washing powders, 
aprons, boots, hose, bottles, bottle 
caps, or any other supply items, 
you like to feel that you are going 
to be taken care of properly — 
that you're going to GET WHAT 
YOU WANT WHEN YOU 
WANT IT. 


That's why it’s so satisfactory to 
write, wire or phone your order 


AND 


to your closest Cherry-Burrell 
branch or Associate Distributor. 
There’s one in each of 52 cities 
in every section of the United 
States and Canada. And each 
one maintains a stock of approved 
supplies which is, really, surpris- 
ingly comprehensive and ad- 
equate for times like these. If 
you are already a user of Cherry- 
Burrell supplies you know this is 
true. If you're not, try us next 
time you place an order. We 
believe you'll be pleased. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Snecialisis in Equipment and Supplies for Lhe Dairy 


427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


F000 ra is 


FOR FREEDOM gy 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 








MILK DRYERS and EVAPORATOR 


A profitable, simple solution of your post-war markets for Evaporated 
and Dry Milk is BUFLOVAK Equipment. With a BUFLOVAK Double 
Effect Milk Evaporator you enjoy a double-barrelled production advan- 
tage to meet the challenge of changing conditions as well as definitely 
reducing your own costs. By pre-condensing with a BUFLOVAK Evap- 
orator you increase your drying capacity from 40% to 50% and save 
half in steam and cooling water. In addition to these savings, you can 
economically manufacture a variety of evaporated milk products that 
are tops in texture, color, and flavor. 


For direct conversion from liquid to dry milk, BUFLOVAK Roller 
Dryers give you high production, top quality, at low cost . . . another 
profit advantage. 


Investigate the many features of BUFLOVAK Equipment and how 
you can expand your post-war business and profits. 


BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


OF BLAW KNOX COMPANY 
1627 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


295 Madison Ave. —NEW YORK 17 1636 Monadnock Bidg.— CHICAGO 4 
2217 Olive St.—ST. LOUIS 3 1706 Broadway OAKLAND 12, CAL. 











OLD FAITHFUL— Yellowstone National Park 


MN > “As Dependable 
as Old Faithfull" 


“AS dependable as the milkman” is 
A a citation of honor for a hard 
task well done under difficult con- 
ditions of war and weather. 

Owens-Illinois is proud that it has 
been able to help you maintain your 
essential wartime service. 

We will continue to maintain the 
quality of our Duraglas Bottles— 


and to provide our customers with 
necessary replacements for making 
day to day deliveries. 

As soon as conditions ease, we 
will step up the manufacture of our 
sensational Handi-Squares so that 
all dairymen may profit from this 
most modern and efficient container. 
Be sure you know every detail of 
their amazing performance before 
you contract for postwar equipment 
replacement or new additions to 
your plant. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


TOLEDO I, OHIO 

















PURE MILK PRODUCTS CO., Winsted, Min 
PLATE | 


PASTEURIZER Our hats are off to the Pure Milk Products Company, and Mr. Leo 


Hertel, manager of the Cheese Department, for the remarkable produc- 
tion record of five million pounds of cheese without a single vat scoring 
less than U.S. No. 1. 

We are proud of the part the CP Full-Flo Plate Equipment (pictured above) has 
played in Pure Milk Product’s success in maintaining both volume and quality. This 
compact CP High Temperature Short Time Pasteurizer processes 22,000 pounds of 
cheese milk per hour. Mr. Hertel is enthusiastic about its pasteurizing efficiency and the 
automatic precision contro! provided. 


Check your cheese milk pasteurizing requirements with a CP Sales Engineer. Mean- 
while request Bulletin E-5. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Branches: Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas » Denver » Kansas City « Los Angeles « Minneapolis + Nashville 
New York « Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. + Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle + Toledo + Waterloo, la, 
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